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A  London  Tranflatlon  of  an  original 
work  in  French,  by  the  Abbe  Raynal, 
which  treats  of  the  Revolution  of  North 
America,  having  been  reprinted  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  parts  of  the  continent  ; 
and  as  the  diilance  at  which  the  Abbe  is 
placed  from  the  American  theatre  of  wat 
and  politics,  has  occafioned  him  to  miftake 
feveral  fa<3:s,  or  mifconceive  the  caufes  or 
principles  by  which  they  were  produced  ;; 
the  following  Trad,  therefore,  is  publiflied 
with  a  view  to  re<Stify  them,  and  prevent 
even  accidental  errors  intermixing  with  hif- 
tory,  under  the  fandlion  of  time  and  filence* 
The  Editor  of  the  London  edition  has  en- 
titled it,  "  "The  Revolution  of  America^  by  the 
Abbe  Raynal;"  and  the  American  prin- 
ters have  followed  the  example.  But  I  havQ 
underftood,  and  I  believe  my  information 
juft,  that  the  piece,  which  is  more  properly 
", '       A  a        '  '    "^'^  Kefle^ign* 
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Refle£Uons  on  the  Revolution,  was  unfairly 
purloined  from  the  printer  which  the  Abbe 
employed,  or  from  the  manufcript  copy,  and 
is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  work  then  in  the 
prefs,  or  preparing  for  it.  The  perfon 
who  procured  it,  appears  to  have  been  an 
Englifhman ;  and  though,  in  an  advertife- 
ment  perfixed  to  the  London  edition,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  glofs  over  the  embezzle- 
ment with  profeflions  of  patriotifm,  and  to 
foften  it  with  high  encomiums  on  the  au- 
thor, yet  the  aftion,  in  any  view  in  which 
It  can  be  placed,  is  illiberal  and  unpar-« 
tfonable. 

"In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,"  fays  he, 
**  the  tranflator  happily  fucceeded  in  obtain*. 
*'  Ing  a  copy  of  this  exquifite  little  piece, 
"  which  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  from 
"  any  prefs.  He  publifhes  a  French  edition, 
"  in  favour  of  thofe  who  will  feel  its  eloquent 
'*  rcafoning  more  forcibly  in  its  native  lan- 
"  guage,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  follow- 
"  ing  translation  of  it  ;  in  which  he  has 
"  been  defirous,  perhaps  in  vain,  that  all  tlie 
*'  warmth,  the  grace,  the  ftrength,  the  dig- 
"  nity  of  the  original,  fliould  not  be  loft.  , 
*'  And  he  flatters  hlinfelf,  that  the  indulgence 

"  of  the  illuftrious  liiftorian  will  not  be 

•  "'■'.■'  •■ .    ■  'I 

**  wanting  to  a  man,  who,  of  his   own 
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**  motion,  has  taken  the  liberty  to  giv^iRxt^ 
**  compofition  to  the  public,  t)nlyfnKii^tt!7 
"  ftrong  perfuafion,  that  this"'  rnqmentous  t 
argument  will  be  uicful,iin  n  critiQalconwi 
juncture,  to  that  country  which  he  bvw^j 
"  with  an  ardour  that  can  be  cxcepded^r 
only  by  the  nobler  flame  which  Inirtis  in  I 
the  bolbm  of  the  philanthrophic  author*  7 
for  the  freedom  and  happinel's  of  all  the 
countries  upon  earth.  n'jHjkjiOflJiw  tno  ax 
This  plaufibility  of  fetting  ofFa  diihonour-^i 
able  action,  may  pafs  for  patriotii'm  andfi 
found  principles,  with  thofe  who  do  not  en-  r 
terinto  its  demerits,  and  whofc  intereft  is  > 
not  injured,  nor  their  happinefs  affed:cd 
thereby.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  not-  ' 
withftanding  the  declarations  it  contains, 
that  the  copy  was  obtained  for  the  fake  of-^ 
profiting  by  the  fale  of  a  new  and  popukir  - 
worky  a.nd  tl^it  the  profelfions  are  but  a  garb  - 
to  the  friuij^.    ,;   .•   ,;/-     -■       ., ,  ,    '.    : 

It  may  wjth. propriety  be  remarked,  that ., 
in  all  countries  where  literature  is  protected, ,; 
and  it  never  can  flourilh  where  it  is  not,  the  ,, 
works  of  an.  author  are  his  legal,  property ;  ,, 
and  to  tr,eat  letters  in  any  other  light  tbaii  ^^ 
this,  is  to  baniQi  them  from  the  country,  or  ,^ 
llrauffle  them  in  the  birth. — The  embezzle- 
mcilt  from  the  Abbe  Raynal,  was,  it  is  true,  ^ 
coiiiinitted  bv  one  country  upon  another, 
'■    2  and 
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and  therefore  (hews  no  defeat  in  the  laws 
of  cither.  But  it  is  neverthelefs  a  breach  of 
civil  manners  and  literary  juftice;  neithercan 
it  be  any  apology,  that  becaufe  the  countries 
are  at  war,  literature  fhall  be  entitled  to  xle- 
predation^.  '  , 

But  the  foreftalling  the  Abbe's  publication 
by  London  editions,  both  in  French  and 
Engliili,  and  thereby  not  only  defrauding 
him,  and  throwing  an  expenfive  publication 
on  his  hands  by  anticipating  the  fale,  are 
only  the  fmallcr  injuries  which  fuch  con- 
dutSt  may  occafion.  A  man's  opinions, 
whether  written  or  in  thought,  are  his  own, 
till  hepleafesto  publifh  them  himfelf  j  and 
it  is  adding  cruelty  to  injuftice,  to  make  him 
the  author  of  what  future  reflection  or  better 
information  might  occafion  him  to  fuppref$ 
or  amend.  There  are  declarations  and  fenti* 
nients  in  the  Abbe's  pie^e,  which,  for  my 
own  part,  I  did  not  expedl  to  find,  and  fuch 

•  Thejlafe  of  literaiure  in  /^mericn,  muft  one  day  become  afuh- 
jtti  of  U^\Jliith)e  conJicUrat'irjii,  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  difinterefied 
vo/ii  fitter  in  the  ftrvice  of  the  Rtvolutian,  and  no  man  thought  of 
profits  :  but  ivltn  peace  fhall  give  time  anil  opportunity  for  fludy^ 
the  country  'o.'ill  deprive  itfclf  of  the  honour  and  fervice  of  letters t 
and  the  iinprrvement  ot  fciencf^  unlefs  fufficitnt  laivs  are  made  to 
prevent  dipredations  on  literary  property.  It  is  well  •worth  remark' 
ing,  that  Riffta,  ivho  but  a  fcrv  years  o^rt  <wai  fcarctly  infw* 
in  I'-urope,  o'U'es  a  lar^e  flMirc  of  her prefetit  greatnefs  to  the  clofe 
attention  fhe  has  paid,  and  the  ivife  eticuuragement  fhe  has  given 
to  every  branch  of  fcience  and  learning  ;  and  ive  have  almditht 
fame  inflance  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louit  XJl^»   '"'   ^  ' 
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as  himfelf,  on  a  revifal,  might  have  feen  oc- 
calion  to  change ;  but  the  anticipated  piracy 
effedually  prevented  him  the  opportunity, 
ftnd  precipitated  him  into  difEcuUies,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  fuch  ungenerous  fraud, 
might  not  have  happened. 

This  mode  of  making  an  author  appear 
before  his  time,  will  appear  ftill  more  imge- 
nerous,  when  we  confider  how  exceedingly 
few  men  there  are  in  any  country,  who  can 
at  once,  and  without  the  aid  of  reflection  and 
revifal,  combine  warm  paflions  with  a  cool 
temper,  and  the  full  expanfion  of  imagina- 
tion with  the  natural  and  neceflary  gravity 
of  judgment,  fo  as  to  be  rightly  balanced 
within  themfelves,  and  to  make  a  reader  feel 
fancy,  and  underftand  juftly  at  the  fame 
time.  To  call  three  powers  of  the  mind  in- 
to adion  at  once,  in  a  manner  that  neither 
(hall  interrupt,  and  tl  at  each  Ihall  aid  and 
vlgorate  the  other,   is  a  talent  very  rarely 

Dofleiled        *'^  ^'''^  .rc^V'YU'  "'.'n  •  \\  ^1  '.  vr-i^\  >■i^  v«i  ^•1^.•A^\^"? 

It  often  happens,  that  the  weight  of  an 
argument  is  loft  by  the  wit  of  fetting  it  off, 
or  the  judgment  difordered  by  an  intempe- 
rate irritation  of  the  pallions :  yet  a  ccr.aia 
degree  of  animation  muft  be  felt  by  the  Vvri- 
tcr,  and  raifed  in  the  reader,  in  order  to 
intereft  the  attention  ;   and  a  fufficient  fcr.pe 
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given  to  the  imagination,  to  enable  it  to 
create  in  the  mind  a  fight  of  the  perfons, 
charadciR,  and  circumllances  of  the  fubje«St ; 
for  without  thefe,  the  judgment  will  feel 
little  or  no  excitement  to  office,  and  it»  deter- 
minations will  be  cold,  fluggilh,  and  imper- 
fcilt.  But  if  either  or  both  of  the  two  for- 
mer arc  raifed  too  high,  or  heated  too 
much,  the  judgment  will  be  joftled  from  its 
feat,  and  the  whole  matter,  however  impor- 
tant in  itfelf,  will  diminifli  into  a  pantomime 
of  the  .nind,  in  which  we  create  images  that 
promote  no  other  purpofc  than  amurcuicnt. 
The  Abbe's  writings  bear  evident  mi^rks 
of  that  extcnfion  and  rapidnefs  of  thinking, 
and  quicknefs  of  fenfatlon,  which  of  all 
others  require  revilal,  and  the  more  particu- 
larly fo  when  applied  to  the  living  characters 
of  nations  or  individuals  in  a  Hate  of  war. 
The  leaft  mifinfbrmation  or  mifconception 
leads  to  fome  wfong  concluiion,  and  an  error 
believed,  becomes  the  progenitor  of  others. 
And  as  the  Abbe  has  fufFered  fome  inconve- 
niences in  France,  by  mif-llating  certain  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  waf,  and  the  characters  t)f 
the  parties  therein,  it  becomes  fome  apology 
for  him,  that  thofe  errors  were  precipitated 
into  the  world  by  the  avarice  of  an  ungene- 
rous enemy. 
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TO  an  author  of  fuch  diftinguifhcd  repu- 
tation as  the  Abbe  Raynal,  it  might  very 
well  become  nie  to  apologize  for  the  prefcnc 
undertaking  j  but  as  to  be  right,  is  the  firft  wifh 
of  philofophy,  and  the  ftrfl:  principle  of  hiftory, 
he  will,  I  prefume,  accept  from  me  a  declara- 
tion of  my  motives,  which  are  thofe  of  doin§ 
juftice,  in  preference  to  any  complimental  apo- 
logy I  might  otherwife  n)akQ.-f-*The  Abbe,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  work,  has,  in  fome  inftances* 
extolled  without  a  reafon,  and  wounded  without 
a  caufe.    He  has  given  fame  where  it  was  np| 

,.  Ileferved,  and  withheld  it  where  it  wa^  j^^^Y 
due  i  and  appears  to  be  fo  frequently  in  and  but 

i  of  temper  with  his  Tubjefls  and  parties,  that  f^w 
oc  none  of  (hem  are  decifively'atid  tihi^My 
fnarked*  -•  ■*'    ■- •■  w  '--'■  =  -  ^^D  <^.tni 
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^^^4t  is  yet  too  foon  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the 
revolution ;  and  whoever  attempts  it  prccipi- 
tatel/j  will  unavoidably  miftake  charafbers  and 
circumftances,  and  involve  himfelf  in  error  and 
difficulty.  Things,  like  men,  are  feldoni  under- 
flood  rightly  at  firft  fight.  But  the  Abbe  is 
wrong  even  in  the  foundation  of  his  work :  that 
is,  he  has  mifconceived  and  mif-ftated  the  caufes 
which  produced  the  rupture  between  England 
and  her  then  colonies,  and  which  led  on,  (lep 
by  (lep,  unftudied  and  uncontrived  on  the  pare 
of  America,  to  a  revolution,  which  has  engaged 
the  attention,  and  affedled  the  intereft  of 
Europe,  '  *    .         .,^^       .  ' 

To  prove  this,  I  (hall  bring  forward  a  paf- 
f^ge,  whichf  though  placed  towards  the  lattef 
part  of  the  Abbe's  work,  is  more  intimately 
connetfled  with  the  beginning ;  and  in  wKicI), 
fpeakingof  the  original  caufe  of  the  difpute,  he 
declares  himfelf  in  the  following  manner — 

"  None,"  fays  he,  «* of  ihofe  energetic  caufci 
"  which  have  produced  fo  many  revolutions 
"  upon  the  globe,  exifted  in  North-America. 
"  Nciiher  religion  nor  laws  had  there  been  out- 
"  raged.  The  blood  of  martyrs  or  patriot^ 
"  had  not  there  dreamed  from  fcaffolds.  Mo- 
5*  rals  had  not  there  been  infultcd.  Manners, 
«*  cuftoms,  habits,  no  objefl  dear  to  nacions. 
"^  had  there  been  the  fport  of  ridicule.  Arbi- 
"  trary  power  had  not  there  torn  any  inhabitant 
*l  from  the  arms  of  his  family  and  his  friends, 

to  drag  him  to  a  dreary  dungeon.     Public 
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^' order  had  not  been  there  inverted.*  The 
**  principles  of  adminiftration  had  riot  been 
**  changed  there  $  and  the  maxinns  of  goVerri- 
*<  menc  had  there  always  remained  the  fame. 
"  The  whole  queftion  was  reduced  to  theknow- 
*<  ing,  whether  the  mother  country  had,  or  had 
**  not,  a  right  to  lay,  diredHy  or  indircdlly, 
*'  a  flight  tax  upon  the  colonies  V* 

On  this  extraordinary  palTage,  it  may  not  bt 
improper,  in  general  terms,  to  remark,  thait 
none  can  feel  like  thofe  that  fufFer  %  and 
that  for  a  man  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  thi6 
provocative,  or,  as  the  Abbe  ftyles  them,  the 
energetic  caufes  of  the  revolution,  ht  mud 
have  refided  in  America. 

The  Abbe,  in  faying  that  the  feveral  paN 
ticulars  he  has  enumerated,  did  not  exlft  iA 
America,  and  negleAing  to  point  out  the  par* 
ticular  period  in  which  he  means  they  did  not 
exift,  reduces  thereby  his  declaration  to  a  nullity, 
by  taking  away  all  meaning  from  the  paflage. 

They  did  not  exift  in  1763,  and  they  all 
exifted  before  1776;  confequently,  as  there 
was  a  time  when  they  did  nett  and  another 
when  they  did  exift,  the  time  when,  conftitutes 
the  cfionce  of  the  faft,  and  not  to  give  it,  is  to 
withhold  the  only  evidence,  which  proves  the 
declaration  right  or  wrong,  and  on  which  ic 
muft  ftand  or  fall.  But  the  declaration,  as  it 
now  appears,  unaccompanied  by  time,  has  an 
effeft  in  holding  out  to  the  world,  that  there 
was  no  real  caufe  for  the  revolution,  becaiifc  it 
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denies  the  exiftence  of  all  thofe  caufes  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  juflifiablej  and  which  the 
Abbe  ftyles  energetic,  -^^  --  ^  •-.  v  - -vH.-f> ^' 
,.  I  confcfs  myfelf  exceedingly  at  a  lofs  to  find 
out  the  time  to  which  the  Abbe  alludes  i  be- 
caufe,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  ftamp-aft  which  was  paffed  in  1764,  he 
ftiles  it  «  An  ufurpation  of  the  Americans  moji 
precious  and  /acred  rights"  Confcquently  he 
here  admits  the  mod  energetic  of  all  caufes> 
that  is,  an  ufurpation  of  the  mojl  precious  and 
facrcd  rights^  to  have  exifted  in  America  twelve 
years  before  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  ten  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  hoftili* 
ties. — The  time,  therefore,  in  which  the  para- 
graph is  true,  mud  be  antecedent  to  the  flamp- 
zOii  but  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  revolution* 
flor  any  idea  of  one,  it  confcquently  applies 
without  a  meaning;  and  as  it  cannot,  on  the 
Abbe's  own  principle,  be  applied  to  any  time 
after  the  ftamp-ad,  it  is  therefore  a  wandering 
folitary  paragraph,  connedtd  with  nothing,  and 
at  variance  with  every  thing.  -,_r:,,i,f,Mj  -nb  i^rt 
,,;  The  ftamp-a(5b,  it  is  true,  was  repealed  in  two 
years  after  it  was  palTedj  but  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  one  of  infinitely  more  mifchievous 
magnitude,  I  mean  the  declaratory  ad,  which 
alTerted  the  right,  as  it  was  Ailed,  of  the  Britilh 
Parliament,   <'  to  bind  America  in  all  cafes  'what, 

foever,**   .vm  l   )o  Axt  slmi w  -iHi  ij  ,!irjy  nr  slom 
%  <If,  then,  the  (lamp-ad,  was  an  ufurpation  of 
die.  Americans  moil  precious  and  facred  right$» 
tud  the 
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the  declaratory  aft  left  them  no  right  it  W, 
and  conta'rncd  the  fiill-gl-own  feeds  of  the  niiott 
defpotic  government  ever  exercifed  in  the  worM. 
It  placed  Atnerica  not  only  in  the  lowed,  but 
in  the  bafeft  (late  of  vaflalage  ;  becaufe  it  de- 
manded an  unconditional  fubmiffion  in  every 
thing,  or,  as  the  aft  expreffcs  it,  in  all  cafes 
whatfoever :  And  what  renders  this  aft  the 
more  offenfive,  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
paffcd  as  an  aft  of  mercy  ;  truly  then  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel.  —  ^ 

All  thfcbt^fgiliil  charters  from  the  Crbwii  d'f 
England,  under  the  faith  of  which  the  adven- 
tures of  the  old  world  fettled  in  the  new,  were 
by  this  aft  difplaced  from  their  foundations ; 
becaufe,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  them,  which 
'was  that  of  a  compaft,  they  were  now  made 
iubjeft  to  repeal  or  alteration  at  the  mere 
will  of  one  party  only.  The  whole  condition 
6i  America  was  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament  or  the  Miniftry,  without  leaving  to 
her  the  leaft  right  in  any  cafe  whatfoever.  '  '^ 
'^•'  There  is  no  defpotifi.i  to  which  this  iniqui- 
tous law  did  not  extend ;  and  though  it  might 
have  been  convenient  in  the  execution  of  it, 
to  have  confulted  manners  and  habits^  the  prin« 
ciple  of  the  aft  made  all  tyranny  legal.  It 
ftopt  no-where.  It  went  to  every  thing.  It 
took  in  with  it  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  or,  if 
Imay  fo  exprefs  it,  an  eternity  of  circumftances'< 
It  is  the  nature  of  law  to  require  obedience, 
^^'  but 
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but  this  demanded  fervitude;  and  the  condition 
of  an  American,  under  the  operation  of  ir,  was 
not  that  of  a  fubje<fl,  but  a  vafTal.  Tyranny 
has  often  been  edablifhed  ivithout  Iaw>  and 
fometimes  againji  it  j  out  the  hiftory  of  mankind 
does  not  produce  another  inllance,  in  which 
it  hath  been  cdabliflied  by  law.  It  is  an  auda- 
cious outrage  upon  civil  government,  and  can- 
not be  too  much  expol'ed,  in  order  to  be  fufii- 
cicntly  detefted.  ^^  '^^-  '•'^'   '^^^^  '" 

Neither  could  it  be  faid  after  this,  that  the 
legiflature  of  that  country  any  longer  made 
laws  for  this,  but  that  it  gave  out  commands  j 
for,  wherein  differed  an  afl  of  parliament,  con- 
ftrufted  on  this  principle,  and  operating  in  this 
manner,  over  an  unreprcfented  people,  from 
the  orders  of  a  military  cftablifliment  ? 

The  parliament  of  England,  with  refpe(5l  to 
America,  was  not  (eptennial,  h^t perpetual.  It 
appeared  to  the  latter,  a  body  always  in  being. 
Itseleflion  or  its  expiration  were  to  her  the  fame 
as  if  her  members  fuccecded  by  inheritance,  or 
went  out  by  death,  or  lived  for  ever,  or  were 
appointed  to  it  as  a  matter  of  office.  Therefore, 
for  the  people  of  England  to  have  any  jufl:  con- 
ception of  the  mind  of  America,  refpefting  this 
extraordinary  ad,  they  muft  fuppol'e  all  election 
and  expiration  in  that  country  to  ceafe  for  ever, 
and  the  prefent  parliament,  its  heirs,  &c.  to  be 
perpetual.  In  this  cafe,  I  alk,  what  would  the 
moft  clamorous  of  them  think,  were  an  aft 
to  bepafled,  declaring  the  right  offuch  a  parlia-- 
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mini  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatfoeve*-  }  For 
this  word,  whatfoeverf  would  go  as  efFedually 
to  their  Magna  Charts,  Bill  of  Rights^  Trials  by 
Juries,  &c.  as  it  went  to  the  charters  and 
fornis  of  government  in  America.    .^;.Mmh-^tnc\i 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  Gentleman  to  whom 
I  addrefs  thefe  remarks,  will  not^  after  the  pair- 
ing   this    aft,    (ay,    "  That  the  principles  of 

admini(l;ration  had  not  been  changed  in  Ame> 

rica,  and  that  the  maxims  of  government 
*♦  had  there  b?cn  always  the  fame,  por  here 
is,  in  principle,  a  total  overthrow  of  the  whole; 
and  not  a  fubverfion  only,  but  an  annihilacioa 
of  the  foundation  of  liberty,  and  abfoluie  domi- 
nation cflablilhed  in  its  ftead.  v:\     f 

The  Abbe  likewife  dates  the  cafe  exceed? 
ingly  wrong  and  injurioufly,  when  he  fays^ 
"  that  the  whole  queftion  was  reduced  to  th^ 
<*  knowing,  whether  the  mother  country  had^ 
**  or  had  not,  right  to  lay,  diredly  or  indireftly, 
"  a  Jlighi  tax  upon  the  colonics  ?** — This  wag 
not  the  whole  of  the  qucliion  ;  neither  was  th^ 
quantity  of  the  tax  the  objed,  cither  to  the 
M»n>ltry,  or  to  the  Americans.  It  was  the  prin- 
ciple, of  which  the  tax  made  but  a  parr,  and 
the  quantity  ilili  lefs  that  formed  the  ground 
on  which  America  oppofcd, »,  ^  j^  y,js;ij;,»i,;.v.A> 
-«The  tax  on  tea,  which  is  the  tax  here  alluded 
to,  was  neither  more  or  icfs  than  an  experiment 
to  eflablifh  the  pradice  of  the  declaratory  law  up* 
on,  modelled  into  the  more  falhionabic  phrafe  of 
the  tmiverfalfuprmacy  of  parliament.   For,  until 
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this  time,  the  declaratory  law  had  lain  dormant^ 
and  the  farmers  of  it  had  contented  themfclves 
with  bareiy  declaring  an  opinion. 

Therefore,  the  if/'fj/c' queltion  with  America, 
in  the  opening  of  the  tlifpute,  was,  Shall  vfre  be 
bound  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  by  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  or  Ihall  we  not  ?  For  fubmifiion 
to  the  tea  or  tax-a6t  implied  an  acknowledg* 
ment  of  the  declaratory  a{k,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  univerfal  fupremacy  of  Parliament, 
which,  as  they  never  intended  to  do,  it  was 
neceflfary  they  fliould  oppofe  it  In  its  firft 
llage  of  execution. 

It  is  probable  the  Abbe  has  been  led  into 
this  miflake,  by  perufing  detached  pieces  in 
fome  of  the  American  news-papers  i  for,  in  a 
cafe  where  all  were  intcrefted,  every  one  had  a 
right  to  give  his  opinion  j  there  were  many 
who,  with  the  bed  intentions,  did  not  chufe 
the  beft,  nor  indeed  the  true  ground,  to  defend 
their  caufe  upon.  They  felt  themfelves  right 
by  a  general  impulfe,  without  being  able  to  fc- 
parate,  analyze,  and  arrange  the  parts. 

1  am  fomewhat  unwilling  to  examine  too 
minutely  into  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
paffage  of  the  Abbe,  left  I  (hould  appear  to  treat 
it  with  feverity  ;  othcrwifc  I  could  fhew  that 
not  a  fingle  declaration  is  juftly  founded. 
For  inftance,  the  reviving  an  obfolcte  aft  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  fitting  it 
to  the  Americans,  by  authority  of  which  they 
were  to  be  fcized  and  brought  from  America  to 
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fenglandj  and  there  imprifoned  and  tried  for 
any  fuppofed  offences,  was,  in  the  worfl  fenfe 
of  the  words,  to  tear  them,  by  the  arbitary  power  of 
Parliamni,  from  the  arms  of  their  families  and 
friends,  and  drag  them  not  only  to  dreary  but  dijiant 
dungeons.  Yet  this  a6l  was  contrived  fonne  years 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hodiiities^  And 
again,  though  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  patriots 
had  riot  dreamed  oh  the  fcddblds,  it  dreamed 
in  the  dreets,  in  the  madacreof  the  inhabitants 
of  Bodon,  by  the  Britidi  foldiery,  in  the  year 

1770*  ■'■'.  ■"■'•■*■  '"•■ ''    .  •'~'*\ 

Had  the  Abbe  faid,  that  the  caufes  which 
produced  the  revolution  in  America  werfe  origi- 
nally different  from  thofe  which  produced  revo- 
lutions in  other  pares  of  the  globe,  he  had  been 
right.  Here. the  value  and  quality  of  liberty^ 
the  nature  of  government,  and  the  dignity  of 
man,  were  known  and  underdood,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  Americans  to  thefe  principles 
produced  the  revolution  as  a  natural  and  almod 
unavoidable  confequence.  They  had  no  particu- 
lar family  to  fet  up  or  pull  down.  Nothing  of 
perfonality  was  incorporated  with  their  caufe. 
They  darted  even-handed  with  each  other,  and 
went  no  fader  into  the  feveral  dages  of  it  than 
they  were  driven  by  the  unrelenting  and  impe- 
rious conduA  of  Britain.  Nay,  in  the  lad  aft^ 
the  declaration  of  independence,  they  had  nearl/ 
been  too  late  j  for  had  it  not  been  declared  at  the 
cxadt  time  it  was,  I  fee  no  period  in  their 
,  ,  C  affairs 
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affairs  fince,  in  which  it  could  have  been  declarra 
with  the  fame  efTed,  and  probably  not  at  all* 

But  the  objeft  being  formed  before  the  rcverfc 
of  fortune  took  place,  that  is,  before  the  opera- 
tions of  the  gloomy  campaign  of  1776,  their 
honour,  their  intereft,  their  every  thing,  called 
loudly  on  them  to  maintain  it ;  and  that  glo\V 
of  thought  and  energy  of  heart,  which  even  a 
diftant  profpefb  of  independence  infpires,  gave 
confidence  to  their  hopes,  and  refolution  to 
their  conduft,  which  a  ftace  of  dependence  could 
never  have  reached.  They  looked  forwards  to 
happier  days  and  fcenes  of  reft,  and  qualified 
the  hardfhips  of  the  campaign  by  contemplating 
the  eftablifhment  of  their  new-born  fyflem. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  review  of 
what  part  Britain  has  aded,  we  (hall  find  every 
thing  which  ought  to  make  a  nation  blufh: 
the  moft  vulgar  abufe,  accompanied  by  thac 
fpecies  of  haughtinefs  which  diftinguifhes  the 
hero  of  a  mob  from  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man* It  was  equally  as  much  from  her  man- 
ners, as  from  her  injuftice,  that  fhe  loll:  the 
colonies.  By  the  latter  (he  provoked  their  prin- 
ciples, by  the  forr^er  (he  wore  out  their  temper^ 
and  it  ought  to  be  held  forth  as  an  example  td 
the  world,  to  (how  how  necelTary  it  is  to  con- 
du6l  the  bufineCs  of  government  with  civility. 
In  fhorr,  other  revolutions  may  have  originated 
in  caprice,  or  generated  in  ambition ;  but  here^ 
the  mod  unofiending  humility  was   tortured 
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into  rage,  and  the  infancy  of  exiftenipe  madp 
to  weep. 

A  union  fo  extendve,  continued,  and  deter* 
mlned,  fuffering  with  patience,  and  never  in  dif- 
pair,  could  not  have  been  produced  by  common 
caufes.  It  mull  be  fomething  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  whole  foul  of  man,  and  arming  it  with 
perpetual  energy.  In  vain  is  it  to  look  for  pre- 
cedents among  the  revolutions  of  former  ages, 
to  Bnd  out,  by  comparifon,  the  caufes  of  this. 
The  fpring,  the  progrefs,  the  objeft,  the  confe- 
quences,  nay,  the  men,  their  habits  of  thinking* 
and  all  the  circumftances  of  the  country  are 
ditFerent.  Thofe  of  other  nations  are,  in  gene- 
ral, little  more  than  the  hiftory  of  their  quarrels; 
they  are  marked  by  no  important  character  in  the 
annals  of  events ;  mixt  in  the  mafs  of  general 
matters,  they  occupy  but  a  common  page  $  and 
while  the  chief  of  the  fucpefsful  partizans  ftept 
into  power,  the  plundered  multitude  fat  down 
and  forrowed.  Few,  very  few  of  them,  are  ac- 
companied with  reformation,  either  in  govern- 
ment or  maqnersj  many  of  them  with  themofl: 
confummate  profligacy.  Triumph  on  the  one 
fide,  and  mifery  on  the  other,  were  the  only 
events.  .  Pains,  puniftiments,  torture,  and 
death,  were  made  the  bufincfs  of  mankind, 
until  companion,  the  faircft  aflbciate  of  the  heart, 
was  driven  from  its  place,  and  the  eye  accuf- 
tomed  to  continual  cruelty,  could  behold  it 
without  offence. 

Put  as  the  principles  of  the  prefent  reyolu- 
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tion  differed  from  thofe  whkh  preceded  it ;  fq 
likewife  has  the  conduA  of  America,  both  in 
government  and  war.  Neither  the  foul  finger 
of  difgrace,  nor  the  bloody  hand  of  vengeance^ 
has  hitherto  put  a  blot  upon  her  fame.  Her 
vidtortes  have  received  a  luftre  from  a  greatnefs 
of  lenity,  and  her  lawt  been  permitted  to  flum- 
ber  where  they  might  juftly  have  (iwakened  to 
puniOi.  War,  To  much  the  trade  of  the  world, 
has  here  been  only  the  bufinefs  of  neceffity} 
and  when  the  necefllty  (hail  ceafe,  her  very 
enemies  mud  confefs^  that  as  (he  drew  the 
fword  in  her  juft  defence,  (he  ufed  it  without 
cruelty,  and  (heathed  it  without  revenge. 

As  it  is  not  my  defign  to  extend  thefe  remarks 
to  a  hiftory,  I  (liall  now  take  my  leave  of  this 
pa(rage  of  the  Abbe,  with  an  obfervation,  which, 
until  fomething  unfolds  itfelf  to  convince  mc 
otherwife,  I  cannot  avoid  believing  to  be  truej 
— which  is,  that  it  was  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  Britilh  Cabinet  to  auarrcl  with  Americ^ 
at  all  events.  * 

They  (the  members  who  compofc  the  Cabi- 
net) had  no  doubt  of  fuccefs,  if  they  could  once 
bring  it  to  the  ilTue  of  a  battle  j  and  they  ex- 
pefled  from  a  conqucft,  what  they  could  neither 
propofe  with  decency,  nor  hope  for  by  negoci- 
ation.  The  charters  and  conftitutions  of  the 
colonies  were  become  to  them  matters  of 
offence  j  and  their  rapid  progrcfs  in  property 
and  population  were  difgullingly  beheld  as  the 
growing  and  natural  means  of  independence. 

They 
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They  faw  no  way  to  retain  them  long,  but  by 
reducing  them  in  time.  A  conqueft  would  at 
once  have  made  them  both  lords  and  landlords, 
and  put  them  in  poireflTion  both  of  the  revenue 
and  the  rental.  The  whole  trouble  of  govern- 
ment would  have  ceafed  in  a  victory,  and  a  final 
end  been  put  to  remonftrance  and  debate.  The 
experience  of  the  ftamp-a£b  hath  taught  them 
how  to  quarrel  with  the  advantages  of  cover 
and  convenience ;  and  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  renew  the  icene,  and  put  contention 
into  motion.  They  hoped  for  a  rebellion,  and 
they  made  one.  They  expected  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  they  were  not  difap- 
pointed.  But,  after  this,  they  looked  for  vic- 
tory, and  they  obtained  a  defeat. 

If  this  be  taken  as  the  generating  caufeofthe 
conteft,  then  is  every  part  of  the  condud  of  the 
Britifti  miniftry  confiftent,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difputc,  until  the  figning  the  treaty 
of  Paris  j  after  which,  conqucft  becomes  doubt-, 
ful ;  they  retreated  to  negociaiion,  and  wer<; 
again  defeated.         » x.  t 

Though  the  Abbe  poflcfles  and  difplays  great 
powers  of  geniu?,  and  is  a  maftcr  of  ftile  and 
language,  he  fcems  not  to  pay  equal  attention 
to  the  office  of  an  hiftorian.  His  fa»5ls  arc  coldly 
and  carelcfsly  dated.  They  neither  inform  the 
reader,  nor  intereft  him.  Many  of  them  arc 
erroneous,  and  mod  of  them  defedive  and  ob- 
fcuie.  It  is  undoubtedly  both  an  ornament 
and  a  ufeful  addition  to  hiAory  to  accompany 
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it  with  maxims  and  rcfkdtioni.  They  zfford 
likewife  an  agreeable  change  to  the  (lylej 
and  a  more  diverfified  manner  of  exprefllon  t 
but  it  is  abfolurely  neceflfary  that  the  root  from 
whence  they  fpring,  or  the  foundations  ou 
which  they  are  raifed,  ihould  be  well  attended 
to,  which  in  this  work  are  not.  The  Abbe 
hailens  through  his  narrations,  as  if  he  was  glad 
to  get  from  them,  that  he  may  enter  the  more 
copious  Reld  of  eloquence  and  imagination. 

The  adlions  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  in 
New-Jcrfcy,  in  December  1776,  and  January 
following,  on  which  the  fate  of  America  Itood 
for  a  while  trembling  on  the  point  of  fufpenfe, 
and  from  which  the  mod  important  coniequen- 
ces  followed,  are  comprifed  within  a  fingle 
paragraph,  faintly  conceived,  and  barren  of  cha- 
rafter,  circumllance,  and  defcription. 

"  On  the  25  th  of  December,"  fays  the  Abbe, 
•*  they  (the  Americans)  crolTed  the  Delaware, 
•*  and  fell  accidentally  upon  Trenton,  which  was 
•*  occupied  by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  twelve 
'*  thoufand  HefTians,  fold  in  fo  bafe  a  manner  by 
"  their  avaricious  mafter  to  the  king  of  Great 
"  Britain.  This  corps  was  inajfacred,  taken,  or 
«*  difperfed.  Eight  days  after,  three  Englilh 
**  regiments  were  in  like  manner  driven  from 
•'  Princeton,  but  after  having  better  fupporied 
«*  their  reputation  than  the  foreign  troops  in 
«*  their  pay." 

This  is  all  the  account  which  is  given  of 
thefe  moil  intereding  events.    The  Abbe  has 
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|jrccedcd  them  by  two  or  three  pages  on  the 
military  operations  of  both  armies,  from  the 
time  of  General  Howe  arriving  before  New- 
York  from  Halifax,  and  the  vaft  reinforce- 
ments of  Britifh  and  foreign  troops  with  Lord 
Howe  from  England.  But  in  thefe  there  is  fo 
much  miftake,  and  fo  many  omiHTions,  that, 
to  fet  them  right,  mud  be  the  bufinefs  of  hif. 
tory,  and  not  of  a  letter.  The  aclion  of  Long* 
Ifland  is  but  barely  hinted  ar,  and  the  opera-^ 
tions  at  the  VVhite^Plains  wholly  omitted  :  as 
arc  likewife  the  attack  and  lofs  of  Fort  Wafhing- 
ton,  with  a  garrifon  of  about  two  thoufand  6ve 
hundred  men,  and  the  precipitate  evacuation 
of  Fort  Lee,  in  confequence  thereof;  which 
lofles  were  in  a  gfeat  meafure  the  caufe  of  the 
retreat  through  the  Jerfies  to  the  Delaware,  a 
diftance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Neither  is  the 
manner  of  the  retreat  defcribcd,  which,  from 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  nearncfs  of  the  two  armies,  (fometimes 
within  fight  and  (hot  of  each  other  for  fuch  a 
length  of  way),  the  rear  of  the  one  employed  in 
pulling  down  bridges,  and  the  van  of  the  other 
in  building  them  up,  mu(l  necc^Tirily  be  accom. 
panied  with  many  interefting  circumilances. 

It  was  a  period  of  diftrefles.  A  crifis  rather 
of  danger  than  of  hope.  There  is  no  defcription 
can  do  it  juftice  ;  and  even  the  adlors  in  ir, 
lookmg  back  upon  the  fccne,  arc  furprifed  how 
they  got  through,  and  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  thofc  powers  of  the  mind,  and  fprings  of 
&  animation. 
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animation,  by  which  they  withdood  the  (btcH 
of  accumulated  misfortune, 
«  It  was  expeded,  that  the  tinne  for  which  the 
army  was  iniided,  would  carry  the  campaign 
fo  far  into  the  winter,  that  the  fcverity  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  confequent  conditipn  of  the 
toads,  would  prevent  any  material  operation  of 
the  enemy,  until  the  new  army  could  be  raifed 
for  the  next  year.  And  I  mention  it  as  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  attention  by  all  future  hifto- 
rians,.  that  the  movements  of  the  American 
army,  until  die  attack  upon  the  Hellian  poft 
at  Trenton,  the  26th  of  December,  arc  to  be 
confidered  as  operating  to  elfed  no  other  prin- 
cipal piirpore  than  delay,  and  to  wear  away  the 
campaign  under  all  the  difadvantagesof  an  un- 
equal force,  with  as  little  misfortune  as  pofllble, 
,  But  the  lofs  of  the  garrifon  at  Fort  Walhing- 
ton  on  the  i6ch  of  November,  and  the  expira* 
tion  of  the  time  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
army,  fo  early  as  the  30th  of  the  fame  month^ 
and  which  were  to  be  followed  by  almoft  daily 
expirations  afterwards,  made  retreat  the  only 
final  expedient.  To  thefe  circumftances  may 
be  added  the  forlorn  and  deftitute  condition  of 
the  few  that  remained  j  for  the  garrifon  of  Fort 
Lee,  which  compofed  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
retreat,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  it  fo  inftan- 
taneoufly,  that  every  article  of  (lores  and  bag- 
gage was  left  behind ;  and  in  this  deftitute  con- 
dition, without  tent  or  blanker,  and  without 
any  other  uicnfils  to  drefs  their  provifion,  than 
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what  they  procured  by  the  way,  they  per- 
formed a  march  of  about  ninety  miles,  and  had 
the  addrefs  and  management  to  prolong  it  to 
the  fpace  of  nineteen  days. 

By  this  unexpected,  or  rather  unthought  of 
turn  of  affairs,  the  country  was  in  an  inftanc 
furprifed  into  confuHon,  and  found  an  enemy 
within  its  bowels,  without  an  army  to  oppofe 
him.  There  were  no  fuccours  to  be  had,  but 
from  the  free*  will  offering  of  the  inhabitants* 
All  was  choice,  and  every  man  reafoned  for 
himfelf. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  of  affairs,  equally  cal- 
culated to  confound  or  to  infpire,  that  the 
gentleman,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the 
tradefman,  and  the  labourer,  mutually  turned 
from  all  the  conveniences  of  home,  to  perform 
the  dutiea  of  private  foldiers,  and  to  undergo 
the  feverities  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  de- 
lay fo  judicioufly  contrived  on  the  retreat, 
afforded  time  for  the  volunteer  reinforce- 
ments to  join  General  Walhington  on  the 
Delaware. 

The  Abbe  is  likewife  wrong  in  faying,  that 
the  American  army  fell  accidentally  on  Trenton. 
It  was  the  very  object  for  which  General 
Waihington  crofled  the  Delaware  in  the  dead 
of  the  nighr,  and  in  the  midft  of  fnow,  ilorms 
and  ice ;  and  which  he  immediately  recroffed 
with  his  prifoners,  as  foon  as  he  had  accom- 
pliihed  his  purpofe.  Neither  was  the  intended 
cnterprife  a  fecret  to  the  enemy,  information 
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having    been  fent  of  it  by  a  letter  from  a 
BriciOi  officer  at  Princeton,   to  Colonel  Rollcj 
who  commanded  the   Heflians  at   Trenton  ; 
which  letter  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Ame- 
ricans.    Ncverihclcfs,  the  poll  was  completely 
furprized.     A  fmall  circumdance^  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  miilake  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  led  to  a  more  capital  and  real  mif* 
take  on  the  part  of  Rolle.    '  '^-'^  '"  .q...i. .  >io^^ 
■  The  cafe  was  this.    A  detachment  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Americans  had  been  fent  acrofs   the 
river,  from  a  poll  a  few  miles  above,  by  ah 
officer  unacquainted  with  the  intended  attack  : 
thefe  were  met  by  a  body  of  Htffians  on  the  nighi 
to  which  the  information  pointed,   which  was 
Chriftmas  night,  and  repulfed.  Nothing  further 
appearing,  and  theHeflTians  miftaking  this  fotthe 
advanced  party,  fuppofed  the  iettterprife  difcon- 
certed,  which  at  that  time  was  not  begun,  and 
under  this  idea  returned  to  their  quarters ;  fo 
that  what  might  have  raifed  an  alarm,  and 
brought  the   Americans  into  an  ambufcade^ 
ferved  to  take  off  the  force  of  an  information, 
and  promote  the  fticcefs  of  the  enterprife.  Soon 
after  day-light  General   Wafliington  entered 
the  town,  and   after  a  little  oppoHtion,  made 
hinnfclf  mafter  of  it,  with  upwards  of  nine  hun- 
dred prifoners.  ^ 
This  combination  of  equivocal  circumftan* 
CCS  falling  within  what  the  Abbe  ftiles  ♦*  the 
ivide  empire  of  chance,"  would  have  afforded  a 
fine  field  for  thought  i  and  I  wift),  for  the  fake 
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of  that  elegance  of  reflection  he  is  fo  capable  of 
ufing,  that  he  had  known  it. 

But  the  aflion  at  Princeton  was  accompanied 
by  dill  greater  embarralTment  of  matters,  and 
followed  by  more  extraordinary  confequen- 
ces.  The  Americans,  by  a  happy  ftroke  of 
generaifhip  in  this  inftance,  not  only  deranged 
and  defeated  all  the  plans  of  the  Briti(b,  \h 
the  intended  moment  of  execution,  bui  drew 
from  their  poft  the  enemy  they  were  not  able 
to  drive,  and  obliged  them  to  clofe  the  cam- 
paign. As  the  circumdance  is  a  curiofity  in 
war,  and  not  well  underftood  in  Europe,  I  fhall, 
as  concifely  asl  can,  relate  the  principal  parts i 
they  may  fervc  to  prevent  future  hiftorians  from 
error,  and  recover  from  forgetfulncfs  a  fccne  of 
magnificent  fortitude,    t^  ^, '.^t  u?  .^vf d  Af  f^s^^•^ 

Immediately  after  the  furprize  of  the  Hcf- 
fians  at  Trenton,  General  Wafhington  recroffed 
the  Delaware,  which  at  this  place  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  over,  and  rcalTumed  his 
former  poft  on  the  Pennfylvania  fide.  Tren- 
ton remained  unoccupied,  and  the  enemy  were 
poded  at  Princeton,  twelve  miles  didanr,  on 
the  road  towards  New-York.  The  weather 
was  now  growing  very  fevere ;  and  as  there  were 
very  few  houfes  near  the  fhore,  where  General 
WaQiington  had  taken  his  llation,  the  greatefl: 
part  of  his  army  remained  out  in  the  woods  aad 
fields.  Thefe,  with  fome  other  circumdancest, 
induced  there  croffing  the  Delaware,  and  taking 
poITenion  of  Trenton.    It  was  undoubtedly  a 
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.  |)ol<]  fidvcntMre,  and  carried  with  it  (he  appear- 
ance of  defiance,  efpecially  when  we  coofider 
^he  panic-ilruckfondicion  of  the  enemy  on  the 
slok  pf  the  Heffian  poft.  But  in  order  to  givs 
a  jud  idea  of  the  a6rair>  i(  is  necefTiry  I  (bould 
defcribe  the  place.  j^a;.-ih> 

,.^  Trenton  is  ficuated  on  a  rifing  ground,  about 
ihree  quarters  of  a  nnile  diftanc  from  the  DeJa- 
ware,  on  the  eaftern  or  Jerfey  Hdc}  and  is  cdc 
into  two  divifions  by  a  fmall  creek  or  rivulet, 
fufiicient  to  turn  a  mill  which  is  on  it,  after  which 
K  empties  itfelf,  at  nearly  right  anglesy  into  the 
Pelaware,  The  upper  divifioo,  which  is  to  the 
Aorchpeafl:,  contains  about  feventy  or  eighty 
houfes,  and  the  lower  about  forty  or  Hfty,  The 
ground  on  each  fide  this  creek>  and  on  which 
the  houfes  are,  is  likewife  rifmg  j  and  the  two 
diviifions  prefent  an  agreeable  profpe^t  to  each 
other,  with  the  creek  between  them,  on  which 
there  is  a  fmall  (lone- bridge  of  oaearch.  ,  ew 
-  Scarcely  had. General  WailUngton  taken  poft 
here,  and  before  the  feveral  parties  of  militia, 
out  on  detachments,  or  on  their  way,  could  be 
coUedied,  than  the  Britiib,  leaving  behind  thrrxi 
a  ftrong  garrifon  at  Princeton,  marched  fud* 
denly,  and  entered  Trenton  at  the  upper,  or 
nortbiead  quarter,  A  party  of  the  Americans 
(kirmifhed  with  the  advanced  party  of  the 
Britifl),  to  afford  time  for  rennoving  the  ftorea 
and  baggage,  and  withdrawing  over  the  bridge. 
^  Ia  ft  little,  time,  the  British  bad  pofleflion  of 
ooehalf  of  th«  townj  General  Washington  o^ 
;'^r>iii4  the 
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<lie  other,  iind  the  cref  k  only  ft  pirated  th«t  Wo 
Atm\t».  Nothing  could  be  a  more  crickral 
'^^fkuMion  than  this ;  and  if  ever  the  fate 
t  of  America  depended  6n  the  cveiic  of  a  dwf^ 
it  was  now.  The  Delaware  'was  fiHifig  faft  with 
large  (heets  of  driving  ice,  and  was  impalfablc; 
fo  that  no  retreat  into  Pennfyivania  could  be 
ciFefled,  neither  is  it  polHble,  in  the  face  of  dn 
cnemy^  co  pafs  a  river  of  fuch  extent.  The 
roads  were  broken  and  rugged  with  the  froll^, 
and  the  main  road  was  occupied  by  the  enenny. 
About  four  o'clock,  a  party  of  the  Britilh  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  with  a  deHgn  to  gain  it, 
t>ut  were  r<^pu)r«d.  They  made  no  nnore  at* 
tennpts,  though  the  creek  itfelf  is  palTable  any- 
where between  the  bridge  and  the  Delaware. 
It  runs  in  a  rugged  natural-made  ditch,  over 
which  a  perfon  may  pafs  with  little  difRculcy, 
the  ftream  being  rapid  and  (haHow.  Evening 
was  now  coming  bn,  and  the  BritiOi,  believing 
they  had  all  the  advantages  they  could  wifli  for, 
and  chat  they  could  ufe  them  when  they  pleafed, 
difconiinued  all  further  operations,  and  held 
ihemfclves  prepared  to  make  the  attack  next 
morning.  '  '•'    'ii'"i*''iuni  u.  jiuinii.-t^  'inciii  n 

But  the  next  morning  produced  a  fcenc  at 
•legant  as  it  was  unexpcdcd.  The  BrrtilH 
were  under  arms,  and  ready  to  march  to  adioni; 
when  one  of  their  light  horfe,  from  Princetotti 
came  furioufly  down  the  (irtct,  with  an  accoiinc 
that  General  Wafhington  had  that  morrting 
attacked  and  carried  the  Britilh  poft  at  that 
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place,  and  was  proceeding  on  to  feize  tfii^ 
magazine  at  Brunfwick  j  on  which  the  Briiifh, 
who  were  then  on  the  point  of  making  an  alfaulc 
on  the  evacuated  camp  of  the  Americans, 
wheeled  about,  and  in  a  Bt  of  conilemation 
marched  for  Princeton.  v»"«  m. --.  -*-  ^ 
'  This  retreat  is  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  cirl^ 
cumftances,  that  in  future  ages  may  probably 
pafs  for  a  fable.  For  it  will  with  difficulty  be 
believed,  that  two  armies,  on  which  fuch  impor- 
tant confequences  depended,  (hould  becrouded 
into  fo  fmall  a  fpace  as  Trenton }  and  that  one 
on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  when  every  ear  is 
fuppofed  to  be  open,  and  every  watchfulnefs 
employed,  fliould  move  completely  from  the 
ground,  with  all  its  (lores,  baggage  and  artillery; 
unknown,  and  even  unfufpedted  by  the  other; 
And  fo  entirely  were  the  Britifli  deceived,  that 
when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  cannon  and 
fmall  arms  at  Princeton,  they' fuppofed  it  to  be 
thunder,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter.  '-'■  '^'"''^^ 
General  Wafhington,  the  better  to  cover  and 
difguife  his  retreat  from  Trenton,  had  ordered 
a  lineof  iires  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  front  o( 
his  camp.  Thefe  not  only  ferved  to  give  an 
appearance  ofgoing  to  red,  and  continuing  that 
deception,  but  they  efFedually  concealed  from 
the  Britifh  whatever  was  ailing  behind  them. 
for  flame  can  no  more  be  fccn  through  than  a 
walls  and  in  this  fituation,  it  may  with  feme 
propriety  be  faid,  they  became  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  the  one  army,  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  to  the 
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other:  after  this,  by  a  circuitous  march  of 
about  eighteen  miles>  the  Americans  reached 
Princeton  early  in  the  morning.  .i 

The  number  of  prifoners  taken  were  be« 
tween  two  and  three  hundred,  with  which  Gene-^ 
ral  Wafliingion  immediately  fet  olf.  The  van 
of  the  Britifh  army  from  Trenton  entered 
Princeton  about  an  hour  after  the  Americans 
had  left  itj  who  continuing  their  march  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  a  convenient  fituation>  wide  of  the 
main  road  to  Brunfwick,  and  about  fixteen  miles 
dtdant  from  Princeton.  But  fo  wearied  and 
exhauded  were  they  with  the  continual  and  un- 
abated fervice  and  fatigue  of  two  days  and  a 
night,  from  adlion  to  adlion,  without  (belter, 
and  almofl;  without  refrefhmenr,  that  the  bare 
and  frozen  ground,  with  no  other  covering  than 
the  (ky,  became  to  them  a  place  of  comfortable 
reft.  By  thefe  two  events,  and  with  but  little 
comparative  force  to  accomplilh  them,  the 
Americans  clofed,  with  advantages,  a  campaign 
which  but  a  few  days  before  threatened  the 
country  with  deflru(5lion.  The  Britifh  army, 
apprehenfive  for  the  fafety  of  their  magazines 
at  Brunfwick,  eighteen  miles  diflant,  marched 
immediately  for  that  place,  where  they  arrived 
late  in  the  evening,  and  from  which  they  made 
no  attempts  to  move  for  nearly  five  months.    »rli 

Having  thus  flawed  the  principal  outlines  of 
thefe  two  moft  interefting  a«5iions,  I  Ihall  now 
quit  themi  to  put  the  Abbe  right  in  his  milL 
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ftated  account  of  the  debt  and  paper-monf)^  of 
America,  wherein,  fpeaking  of  (hefe  matters, 
he  fays,      '   »■»  ->v^    ■'    •-  ■'•■_■       .  f    ..         .r  ♦, 

*'  T^cfe  ideal  riches  were  reje<5lcd.  The 
"^ore  the  nnuitipiicacion  of  them  was  urged 
••  by  want,  the  greater  did  their  depreciatioa 
'*  grow.  The  Congrefs  was  indignant  at  the 
*<  affronts  given  to  its  money,  and  declared  all 
•*  thofe  to  be  traitors  to  their  country  who 
'*  fhould  not  receive  it  as  they  would  have 
"  received  gold  iifelf. 

**  Did  not  this  body  know,  thatprepofTefllons 
<*  are  no  more  to  be  controuled  than  feelings 
••  are  ?  Did  it  not  perceive,  that  in  the  prefent 
**  criiis,  every  rational  man  would  be  afraid  of 
*'  expofing  his  fortune  ?  Did  it  not  fee,  that  at 
"  the  beginning  of  a  republic,  it  permitted  to 
"  itfclf  the  exercife  of  fuch  adls  of  dcfpotifm 
*'  as  are  unknown  even  in  the  countries  which 
**  are  moulded  to,  and  become  familiar  with, 
**  fervitude  and  opprcHion  ?  Could  it  pretend 
*'  that  it  did  not  punifh  a  want  of  confidence 
"  with  the  pains  which  would  have  been 
**  fcarcely  merited  by  revolt  and  treafon  ?  Of 
*'  all  this  was  the  Congrefs  well  aware.  But  ic 
**  had  no  choice  of  means.  Its  defpifed  and 
"  dcfpicable  fcraps  of  paper  were  adtually 
"  thirty  times  below  their  original  value,  when 
•'  more  of  thrm  were  ordered  to  be  made. 
•*  On  the  ijih  of  September  *779>  there  was 
•'  of  this  paper-money  among  the   public,   to 

"  the  amount  of  ;C35»544»*55'     The  State 

"  owed. 
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"dwed,  moreover,  ^8,385,356,  without  rec- 
•*  koning  the  particular  debts  of  finglc  pro- 
•*  vinces."    '•  •  '       ...,.,,,-*   \f.-*u^  :^,t^i  '» 

In  the  above- rccitfd  paflages,  the  Abbe 
fpeaks  as  if  the  United  States  had  coniraded 
a  debt  of  upwards  of  forty  millions  pounds 
ftcrling,  befides  the  debts  of  individual  Statesil 
After  which,  Ipeaking  of  foreign  trade  with 
America,  he  fay??,  that  "  thofe  countries  in 
«*  Europe  which  are  truly  commercial  ones, 
'*  knowing  that  Nortli-America  had  been  re- 
"  duced  to  rontraiSt  debts  at  the  epoch  of  even 
**  hergreateft  profperity,  wifely  thought,  that  in 
**  herprefent  diftrefs,  Ilie  would  be  able  to  pay 

**  but  very  little  for  what  might  be  carried  to 
"her."        **  ''^ .'  "-'^  ''H'*>  '  uMh,!Mi.  -tiL*  *» 

I  know  it  muft  be  extremely  difficult  to 
make  foreigners  underftand  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  paper-money,  becaufe  there 
arc  natives  who  do  not  underftand  it  thcmfclves. 
But,  with  us,  its  fate  is  now  determined.  Gom- 
mon  confent  has  configncd  it  to  reft  with  that 
kind  of  regard  which  the  long  fervice  of  inani- 
mate things  infenfibly  obtains  from  mankind. 
Every  ftone  in  the  bridge  that  has  carried  us 
over,  feems  to  have  a  claim  upon  our  efteem. 
But  this  was  a  corner- (lone,  and  its  ufefulnefs 
cannot  be  forgotten.  There  is  fomething  in 
a  grateful  mind,  which  extends  itft-if  even  to 
thir»gs  that  can  neither  be  benefited  bv  regard, 
nor  fuffer  by  negle6l ;— but  fo  it  is,  ind  almolt 
every  man  is  fcnfible  of  the  cfFedt, 
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Bur  to  return — The  paper-money,  thowglt 
ifliied  from  Congrefs  under  the  name  of  dollars, 
did  not  come  from  that  body  always  at  that 
value.  Thofe  which  were  iflued  the  firft  year, 
were  equal  to  gold  and  filver  :  the  fecond 
yearlefs,  the  third  dill  lefs,  and  foon  for  near-^ 
\y  the  fpace  of  tive  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
I  imagine,  that  the  whole  value  at  which  Con- 
grefs might  pay  away  the  feveral  emifllons, 
taking  them  together,  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
millions  pounds  (lerling.      -^  '  iL-i-zr^r  -yrh  '-"i-rcyHi 

Now,  as  it  would  have  taken  ten  or  twelve 
millions  (lerling  of  taxes  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
five  years,  and  as  while  this  money  was  ilTuing, 
and  likcwifedepreciating  down  to  nothing,  there 
were  none  or  few  valuable  taxes  paid,  confe- 
qucntly  the  event  to  the  public  was  *he  fame 
whether  they  funk  ten  or  twelve  millions  of 
expended  money  by  depreciation,  or  paid  ten 
or  twelve  millions  by  taxation  j  for,  as  they  did 
not  do  both,  and  chofe  to  do  one,  the  matter, 
in  a  general  view,  was  indifferent.  And  thcrr. 
fore,  what  the  Abbe  fuppofcs  to  be  a  debt,  has 
now  no  exiftencej  it  having  been  paid  by  every 
body  confenting  to  reduce  at  his  own  expence, 
from  the  value  of  the  bills  continually  pafling 
among  themfelves,  a  fum  equal  to  nearly  what 
the  expence  of  the  war  was  for  five  years. 

Again — The  paper-money  having  now  ceafed, 
and  the  depreciation  with  it,  and  gold  and  filver 
fupplied  its' place,  the  war  will  now  be  carried 
on  by  taxation,  which  will  draw  from  the  public 

a  con- 
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&  confiderable  lefs  Aim  than  what  the  deprecia- 
tion drew  i  but  as  while  they  pay  the  former 
they  do  not  fuifer  the  latter,  and  as  when  they^ 
fuffcred  the  latter,  they  did  not  pay  the  former, 
the  thing  will  be  nearly  equal,  with  this  moral 
advantage,  that  taxation  occafions  frugality  and 
thought,  and  depreciation  produced  difTipatioa 
and  carelefTncfs.  '  '  ;  -  " 

Andagain — If  a  man'sportion  of  taxes  comes 
to  lefs  than  what  he  lod  by  the  depreciation,  iC 
proves  the  alteration  is  in  his  favour.  If  it  comes 
to  more,  and  he  is  juftly  aflefled,  it  (hows  that 
he  did  not  fudain  his  proper  (hare  of  deprecia* 
lion,  becaufe  the  one  was  as  operatively  his 
tax  as  the  other.     •^'     "  *       ^ '  '~^"    •■  '' '  "* 

It  is  true  that  it  was  never  intended,  neither 
was  it  forefeen,  that  the  debt  contained  in  the 
paper-currency  (hould  fink  itfelf  in  this  man- 
ner; but  as  by  the  voluntary  conduft  of  all, 
and  of  everyone,  it  has  arrived  at  this  fate,  the 
debt  is  paid  by  thofe  who  owed  it.  Perhaps 
nothing  was  ever  fo  univerfally  the  ad  of  a 
country  as  this.  Government  had  no  hand  in 
it.  Every  man  depreciated  his  own  money  by 
his  own  confent,  for  fuch  was  the  efFedt  which 
the  raifing  the  nominal  value  of  goods  pro* 
duccd.  But  as,  by  fuch  redudion,  he  fuftained 
a  lofs  equal  to  what  he  mufl:  have  paid  to  fink 
it  by  taxation,  therefore  the  line  of  juftice  is  to 
confider  his  lofs, by  the  depreciation  as  his  tax 
for  that  time,  and  not  to  tax  him  when  the  war 
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is  overj  to  make  that  money  good  in  any  other 
perfon's  hands,  winch  became  nothing  in  hia 
own. 

Again— The  paper-currency  was  iflued  for 
the  txprefs  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Ic 
has  performed  that  fcrvice,  without  any  other 
material  charge  to  the  public  while  it  lailed. 
But  to  fuppofe,  as  fome  did,  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  ir  was  to  grow  into  gold  or  filvcr,  or 
to  become  equal  thereto,  was  to  fuppofc  that 
we  were  to  get  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
by  going  to  liar,  inllcad  of  paying  the  coft  of 
carrying  it  on.  «..:. 

But  if  any  thing  in  the  fiiuation  of  America, 
as  to  her  currency  or  her  circumftanccs,  yet  re- 
mains not  underflood,  then  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  this  war  is  the  public's  war,  the  peo- 
ple's war,  the  country's  war.  It  is  tbeir  inde- 
pendence that  is  to  be  fupported,  their  property 
that  is  to  be  fecured,  their  country  that  is  to 
be  faved.  Here  government,  the  army,  and 
the  people,  are  mutually  and  reciprocally  one. 
In  other  wars,  kings  may  lofe  their  thrones 
and  their  dominions ;  but  here,  the  lofs  mud 
fall  on  the  majejiy  of  the  multitude,  and  the  pro- 
perty they  arc  contending  to  fave.  Every  man 
being  fenfible  of  this,  he  goes  to  the  field,  or 
pays  his  portion  of  the  charge,  as  the  fovercign 
of  his  own  poffefllons  i  and  when  he  is  conquer- 
ed— a  monarch  falls.  i.      ,  .in. 

The  remark  which  the  Abbe  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  paflage  has  made,  refpcding  Ame- 
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■  rica  contrading  debts  in  the  time  of  her 
profpcrity,  (by  which  he  means,  before  the 
brcakintij  out  of  hoftilitics),  fervcs  to  (how, 
though  he  has  uot  made  the  application,  the 
▼cry  greac  commercial  difference  between  a  de- 
pendent and  an  independent  country.  In  a 
itate  of  dependence,  and  with  a  fettered  com- 
merce, though  with  all  the  advantages  of  peace, 
her  trade  could  not  balance  icfelf,  and  (he  an- 
nually  run  into  debt.  But  now,  in  a  (late  of 
independence,  though  involved  in  war,  flie 
requires  no  credit  ^  ht^r  (lores  are  full  of  mer- 
chandize, and  gold  and  filver  are  become  the 

.currency  of  the  country.  How  thefe  thingi 
have  e(labli(hed  themfclves,  it  isdi(Gcult  to  ac- 
count for :  But  they  are  fadls,  and  fadls  are 
more  powerful  than  arguments,  ,  ,^ 

As  it  is  probable  this  letter  will  undergo  a 
a  republication  in  Europe,  the  remarks  here 
thrown  together,  will  fcrve  to  (how  the  extreme 
folly  of  Britain,  in  reding  her  hopes  of  fucccfs 
on  the  extinction  of  our  paper-currency.  The 
expedlaiion  is  at  once  fo  childi(h  and  forlorn, 
that  it  places  her  in  the  laughable  condition  of 
a  familhed  lion  watching  for  prey  at  a  fpider's 

>  web.     jM      rjii  tvi     •• 
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From  this  account  of  the  currency,  the  Abbe 
proceeds  to  (late  the  condition  of  America  in 
the  winter  1777,  and  the  fprlng  following' 
and  cloCes  his  obiervations  with  mentioning  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  was  figned  in  France^ 
and  the  propofuions  of  the  Briti(h  Miniilry, 
•*'-  4  whicU 
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manner  in  wnicJi  ttie  Atjbe  has  arranged  his 
fadls,  there  is  a  very  material  error,  that  not 
only  he,  but  other  European  hiftorians  have 
fallen  into;  none  of  them  having afligned  the  true 
caufe  why  the  Britilh  propofals  were  rejedled, 
and  all  of  them  have  afligned  a  wrong  one. 

In  the  winter  1777,  and  fpring  following, 
Congrefs  were  alTembled  at  York-town  in 
Pennfylvania;  theBritifh  were  in  poflcflion  of 
Philadelphia,  and  General  Walhington  with  the 
army  were  encamped  in  huts  at  the  Vally-Forge, 
twenty-five  miles  diflant  therefrom.  To  all 
who  can  remember,  it  was  a  feafon  of  hardlhip, 
but  not  of  defpair  j  and  the  Abbe,  fpeaking  of 
this  period  and  its  inconveniences,  fays,  -i  o  '• 

"  A  multitude  of  privations,  added  to  f<y 

*  many  other  misfortunes,  »might   make  the 

*  Americans  regret  their  former  tranquillity, 
'  and  incline  them  to  an  accommodatien  with 

*  England.  In  vain  had  the  people  been  bound 

*  to  the  new  government  by  the  facrednefs  of 
«  oaths,  and   the   influence  of  religion.     In 

*  vain  had  endeavours  been  ufed  to  convince 
«  them,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  treat  fafcly 

*  with  r.  country,  inwhichoneparliamentmight 
«  overturn  what  fliould  have  been  eftabliflicd 

*  by  another.     In  vain  had  they  been  threat- 
'  ned  with  the  eternal  refentment  of  an  exaf- 

*  peratcd  and  vindi(flive  enemy.    It  was  pofli- 

*  ble  that  thefe  difl:ant  troubles  might  not  be 
«  balanced  by  the  weight  of  prcfcnt  evils. 

*'  So 
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**  So  thought  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  when  they 
**  fenc  to  the  New  World,  public  agents,  autho- 
"  rized  to  offer  every  thing  except  indepen- 
**  dence,  to  thefe  very  Americans  from  whom 
they  had  two  years  before  exafled  an  uncon- 
ditional fubmiflion.  It  is  not  improbable 
**  but  that  by  this  plan  of  conciliation  a  few 
*'  months  fooner,  fome  effeft  might  have  beei^ 
"  produced.  But  at  the  period  at  which  it 
**  was  propofed  by  the  Court  of  London,  it 
**  was  rejected  with  difdain,  becaufe  this  mea- 
•'  fure  appeared  but  as  an  argument  of  fear  and 
**  weaknefs.  The  people  were  already  re- 
"  aflured.  The  Congrefs,  the  Generals,  the 
*•  troops,  the  bold  and  Ikilful  men  in  each 
colony,  had  polTeffcd  themfelves  of  the  au- 
thority j  every  thing  had  recovered  its  firffc 
fpirit.  TMs  was  the  cffe6l  of  a  treaty  of 
"  fricndfljip  and  commerce  between  the  United 
"  States  and  the  Court  of  Verf allies,  ftgned  the 
'*  6th  of  February  1778."  '   " 

On  this  paflagc  of  the  Abbe's  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  that,  to  unite  time  with  circum- 
flance,  is  a  material  nicety  in  hiftoryj  the  want 
of  which  frequently  throws  it  into  endlefs  con- 
fufion  and  mi  flake,  occafions  a  total  feparation 
between  caufes  and  confequences,  and  con- 
nefts  them  with  others  they  are  not  imme- 
diately, and  fomctimes  not  at  all  related  to. 

The  Abbe,  in  faying  that  the  offers  of  the 
Britifh  Miniflry  "were  rejedled  with  difdain," 
is  right  as  to  the  fafl^  but  wrong  as  to  the  time ; 
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and  chi:,  trior  in  the  time,  has  occadoncd  him 
to  be  aiiftaken  in  the  caufe.  .'.*•<'« 

The  figning  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  6th  of 
February  1778,  could  have  no  efFefl  on  the 
mind  or  politics  of  America,  until  it  was 
kmwti  in  America  j  and  therefore,  when  the 
Abbe  fays  that  the  rejection  of  the  Britifh 
offers  was  in  confequence  of  the  alliance,  he 
muft  mean,  that  it  was  in  confequence  of  the 
alliance  being  known  in  America  j  which  was 
not  the  cafe  :  And  by  this  miltake,  he  not 
only  takes  from  her  the  reputation  which  her 
unlhaken  fortitude  in  tliat  trying  fituatioir 
defcrves,  but  is  likewife  led  very  injurioufly  to 
luppofe,  that  had  Ihe  not  known  of  the  treaty, 
the  offers  would  probably  have  been  accepted  } 
whereas  fiie  knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  at  the 
time  of  the  rcjeflion,  and  confequently  did  not 
rcje6l  them  on  that  ground. 

The  propofiiions  or  offers  above  mentioned 
were  contained  in  two  bills  brought  into  the 
BritiHi  Parliament  by  Lord  North  on  the  17th 
of  February  177S.  Thofe  bills  were  hurried 
through  both  Houfes  with  nnufual  hafte  ;  and 
before  they  had  gone  through  all  the  cuftomary 
forms  of  Parliament,  copies  of  t  1  were  fent 
over  to  Lord  Hov-e  and  General  lowe,  thert 
in  Philadelphia,  who  were  likewife  Commifll- 
oners.  General  Howe  ordered  them  to  be 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  fent  copies  of 
them  by  a  flag  to  General  Waffiingion,  to  be 
forwaiJed   to  Cyngrefs  at  York-town,  where 

they 
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they  arrived  the  21  ft  of  April  1778.  Thus 
much  for  the  arrival  of  the  Bills  in  America.  ** 

Congrcfs,  as  is  their  ufual  mode,  appointed 
a  committee  from  their  own  body,  to  examine 
theoi,  and  to  report  thereon.  The  report 
was  brought  in  the  next  day  (the  2  2d),  was 
read  and  unanimoufly  agreed  to,  entered  on 
their  journals,  and  publifhed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  country.  Now  this  report  muft 
be  the  rejection  to  which  the  Abbe  alludes,  be- 
caufe  Congrefs  gave  no  other  formal  opinion  on 
chofe  bills  and  propofitions:  And  on  a  fub. 
fcquent  application  from  the  Britifh  Commif- 
fioners,  dated  the  27ih  of  May,  and  received  ac 
York-town  the  6th  of  June,  Congrcfs  immedi- 
ately referred  them  for  an  anfwer  to  their  printed 
refolves  of  the  22d  of  April.  Thus  much  for 
the  rcjcftion  of  the  offers. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  that  is,  eleven  days  after 
the  above  reje^ion  was  made,  the  treaty  he* 
tween  the  United  States  and  France  arrived  at 
York- town)  and  until  this  moment,  Congrefs 
had  not  the  lealt  notice  or  idea  that  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  was  in  any  train  of  execution.  But  left 
this  declaration  of  mine  (houJd  pafs  only  for 
aftertion,  I  lliall  fupport  it  by  proof)  for  it  is 
material  to  the  charadtr  and  principle  of  the 
revolution,  to  (how  that  no  condition  of  Ame- 
rica, fince  the  declaration  of  independence, 
however  trying  and  fcvcre,  ever. operated  ta 
produce  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  yielding  it  up,, 
either  by  force,  diftrefs,  artifice,  or  perluafion. 
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And  this  proof  is  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  it 
was  the  fyftcm  of  the  Bricifh  Miniftry  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  (ince,  to  hold  out  to 
the  European  powers,  that  America  was  unBxt 
in  her  refolutions  and  policy }  hoping  by  this 
artifice,  to  leffen  her  reputation  in  Europe,  and 
weaken  the  confidence  which  thofe  powers,  or 
any  of  them,  might  be  inclined  to  place  in  her. 

At  the  time  thefe  matters  were  tranfafting, 
I  was  Secretary  in  the  foreign  department  of 
Congrefs.  All  the  political  letters  from  the 
American  CommiflTioners  reded  in  my  hands, 
and  all  that  were  officially  written  went  from 
my  office  -,  and  fo  far  from  Congrefs  knowing 
any  thing  of  thefigning  the  treaty,  at  the  tinnc 
they  rejedled  the  Britifti  offers,  they  had  not 
received  a  line  of  information  from  their  Com* 
miffioners  at  Paris,  on  any  fubjeft  whatever,  fof 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth.  Probably  the  lofs 
ef  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Delaware,  together  with  the  danger  of 
the  Teas,  covered  at  this  time  with  Britilh  crui- 
zers,  contributed  to  the  difappointment.  '■'  ^ 

One  packet,  it  is  true,  arrived  at  York-tdw^n 
in  January  preceding,  which  was  about  three 
months  before  the  arrival  of  the  treaty;  bur, 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  every  letter  had  been 
taken  out  before  it  was  put  on  board  the  vef- 
fel  which  brought  it  from  France,  and  blank 
white  paper  put  in  their  (lead.        ,•  m^  .>  ai:. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  time  when  the  pro- 
pofals  from  the  Britilh  CommiiTioners  were  iirft 

•    -  received. 
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received,  and  like  wife  the  time  when  the  treary 
of  alliance  arrived,  and  (hewn  that  the  rejedlion 
of  the  former  was  eleven  days  prior  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  lattery  and  without  the  leafl  know- 
ledge of  fuch  circumdance  having  taken  place, 
or  l)eing  about  to  take  place  j    the   rejedion 
therefore   mud,   and   ought  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fixt  and  unwavering  fentiments  of  Ame- 
rica refpcding  the  enemy  (lie  is  at  war  \yith, 
and  her  determination  to  fupport  her  indepen- 
dence to  the  laft  pofilble  effort,   and  not  tp  any 
new  circumdance  in  her  favour,  which  at  that 
iime  (lie  did  nor,  and  could  not  know  of. 
T''  Befides,  there  is  a  vigour  of  determination 
and  fpirit  of  defiance  in  the  language  of  the 
rejedion  (which  I  here  fubjoin),  which  derive 
their  greatefl:  glory  by  appearing  before  the 
treaty  was  known ;   for  that  which  is  bravery 
in  diftrefs,   becomes  infult  in  profperity  :  and 
the  treaty  placed  America  on  fuch  a  (Irong 
foundation,  that  had  (he  then  known  it,   the 
anfwer  which  (he  gave  would  have  appeared 
rather  as  an  air  of  triumph,   than  as  the.  glqwr 
ing  ferenity  of  fortitude. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Abbe  appears  to  have 
entirely  miftaken  the  matter  ;  for  inftead  of 
;:ttributing  the  rejedlion  of  the  propofitions  to 
cur  kn&wkclgc  of  the  trcikty  of  sMhncc,  he  lhou|d 
have  attributed  the  origin  of  them  in  the  Bri- 
ti(h  Cabinet,  to  tkeir  knowledge  of  that  event. 
And  then  the  rcafon  why  they  were  hurried 
over  to  America  in  the  date  of  Bills,   that  is. 
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hfifinrc  they  were  pafled  into  Ads,  is  cafily  ac- 
counted for,  which  is,  that  they  might  have  the 
chance  of  reaching  America  before  any  know- 
ledge of  the  treaty  fhould  arrive,  which  they 
were  lucky  enough  to  do,  and  there  met 
the  fate  they  fo  richly  merited.  That  ihefe 
bills  were  brought  into  the  Britilh  Parliament 
after  the  treaty  with  France  was  figned,  is 
proved  from  the  dates :  the  treaty  being  on  the 
6th,  and  the  bills  the  17th  of  February.  And 
that  the  figning  the  treaty  was  known  in  Par- 
liament when  the  bills  were  brought  in,  is  like- 
.iiwife  proved  by  a  fpeech  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
on  the  laid  ijrh  of  February,  who,  in  reply  to 
Lord  North,  informed  the  Hotife  of  the  treaty 
being  figned,  and  challenged  the  MinijOtct's 
knowledge  of  thfc  fame  fad  ♦<"oit  hihAd*  rh-^. 

s-.iVAi:.        *  IN  CONGRESS,  April  Z2,  1778. 

**  THE  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  General's 
letter  of  the  i8th,   containing  a  certain  printed  paper  ftnt 
',■  from  Philadelphia,  purporting  to  be  the  draught  ot  a  Bill 
^    far  declaring  the  intentions  of  the  Parliament  of  Great   Bri- 
tain, as  to  the  extnife  of  what  they  are  pleafed  to  term  their 
*'  right  of  impofirig  taxes  within  thefe  United  States;  and  alfo 
the  draught  of  a  Bill  to  enable  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
appoifit  Commiffiotiers,  with  powers  to  treat,  confult,  and 
agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  certain  diforders  within 
'^ihc  faid  States  ;  beg  leave  to  obfervc, 

"  That  the  faid  paper  beinj  indufirioufly  circulated  by 
'''Wiilfarres  of  the  enemy,  in  a  pnr^ial  and  fccret  mannci-,   the 
fame  ought  to  be  fortlnvith  printed  for  the  public  informa- 
tion. 
'^,''      "  The  Committee  cannot  afcertain  whether  tTle  contents 
*.  *  of  the  faid  paper  have  been  framed  in  Philadelphia  <Jr  in 
'  "jGreat  Biitain,   much  lefs  whether  the  fame  are  really  and 
''inily  intended  to  be  brought  into  the  Parliament  of  that 
\  I  kingdom,  or  whether  the  faid  Parliament  will  confer  thereon 
'■•■'  V  tUe 
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■^E'Thoujh  I  am  not  furprilVd  to  ke  the  Abbe 
mirtaken  in  matters  of  hillory,  atfled  ac  fo  great 
a  diilance  from  his  fphere  of  immediate  obfer* 


y-inj  n-f'.fv'f    j'>vm  ir.   b\  }m; 


■DujVi  '-nt  "»<•  vacion. 


..the  ufuul  folemnltlcs  of  their  Lav/s :  But  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this  will  happen,  tor  the  following  reafons  ; 
'  **  ift.  Becaufc  their  General  hath  mude  divert  feeble 
efforts  to  fct  on  foot  fomc  kind  of  treaty  during  the  la'l;  win- 
ter, though,  either  from  a  miilaken  idea  of  his  own  dignity 
ar.d  ini'portHnee,  the  want  of  information,  or  fome  other 
:  cauie,  he  hath  not  made  application  to  thofc  who  are 
iuvefted  with  a  proper  authority. 

"  2dly.  Becaufe  they  fappofc  that  the  fallacious  idea  of 
.    a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  will  render  thti'e  States  rem ifs  iji 
their  preparations  for  war. 

"  jdly.  Becaufe,  hclievinjf  the  Amencans  wearit;d  mth 
^.  war,  they  fuppofe  wc  will  accede  to  their  terms,  for  the  fake 
of  ]ieacc. 

V  '  **  4thly.  Becaufe  they  fuppofe  that  our  negociations  may 
l3e,fubjc6l  to  a  like  corrupt  influence  with  their  debates. 

'  '*  5tlily.  Becaufc  they  expeft  from  this  ftep,  the  fame 
effeAs  they  did  from  what  one  of  their  mmillers  thought  pro- 
per to  call  his  roticil'iatory  nwiioii,  viz.  that  it  will  prevent 
foreign  powers  from  giving  aid  to  thefe  States  ;  that  it  will 
lead  their  own  fubjeds  to  continue  a  little  longer  the  prefent 
war ;    and  that  it   will  detach    fome  weak  men  in  America 

f'  from  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  virtue. 

f       "  6thly.   Becaufe  tl)tir  King,   from  his   own    fliewing, 

i!  Imth  reafon  to  apprehend  that  his  fleets  and  armies,  inflcad 
■  of  being  employed  agaiult  tlie  territories  of  thefe  States,  will 
ibc  necefiary  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominion.     And, 

oI!g  b**  7thly.  Becaitrelhe  impradicability  of  fubjugatlng  thi« 
•    country  being  every  day  more  and  more  manifeit:,  it  is  their 

f.  .iutereii  to  extricate  tliemlelves  from  the  war  upon  aiiy  termp. 

•iM^}!.**  The  Committee  beg  leave  further  to  obferve.  That 
upon  a  fupnoiitlciu  the  matters  contained  in  the  faid  paper 

V  '  will  really  go  into  the  Britiili  Statute-Book,  they  fcrve  to 

(hew,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  thewcaknefs  and  wickedpeft 

■      of  the  enevKv.  ;  'n-v..:.T-v.t  H  o'  Mf;!..y5fnE) 

"  Tklir  Wi'aknesb  ;  '  , 
':■  **  itt.  Becaufe  tliey  formerly  declared,  not  only  that  they 
,1  had  a  right  to  bind  the  inliabitants  of  thefe  State?  in  all 
b  .cafes  whatfoever,  but  alfo  that  the  faid  inhabitants  .fliQuM. 
;  flt'iftilule/y  and  uncon/litionnUy  fubmit  to  the  exercife  of  that 
«...  «ght.  And  this  fubu.iflion  they  have  eiidtavoured  Ui  exaol 
•j>.  .  '  %  by 
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vation,  yet  I  am  more  than  furprifed  to  find  him 
wrong  (or  ac  leall  what  appears  fo  to  me)  in 
the  well  enlightened  field  of  philofophical 
on^.li.'rl  reflexion. 

by  the  r<vr)rd.  Receding  from  tliis  claim,  tlicrcforc,  iiiulcr 
the  prt-fciit  lircumftancos,  fiicws  their  inability  to  enforce  it. 

"  .idly.  Becaufe  their  Prince  hath  heretofore  rcjcfted  the 
humblcft  petitiuns  of  tho  Reprefcntiitives  of  AmericT,  pray- 
ing to  be  confidered  as  fubjeifts,  and  pvotedled  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  hberly,  and  fafety  ;  and  hath  waged  a  moll 
cruel  war  againfl  them,  and  employed  the  favages  to  butcher 
innocent  women  and  children.  But  now  the  fame  Prince 
pretends  to  treat  with  thofe  very  Reprefentativcs,  and  grant 
to  tlie  arms  of  America,  what  he  reuifed  to  her  prayers. 

"  3dly.  liecaufe  they  have  uniformly  laboured  to  con- 
quer this  continent,  rei>.(5ling  every  idea  of  accommodation 
propofed  to  them,  from  a  confidence  in  tlieir  own  ftrength. 
Wherefore  it  is  evident,  from  the  change  in  their  mode  of 
attack,  thit  they  have  lo(l  this  toufidence.     And, 

"  4th]y.  Becaufe  the  conftant  language,  fpokcn  not  only 
by  their  Minifters,  but  by  tl;e  mod  public  and  authentic  AAi 
fif  the  nation,  hath  been,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  their 
dignity  to  treat  with  the  Americans  while  they  have  arms 
ill  their  hands.  Notwithftaiiding  which,  an  offer  ia  now 
about  to  be  made  for  treaty. 

"  The  v.'ickcdnefb  and  infincc;  ity  of  the  enemy  appear 
frojji  the  following  confiderations  :  -, 

"  I  ft.  Eiihcrtlie  Bills  row  to  be  pafiVd  contain  a  diretl 
or  indirect  cefiion  of  a  part  of  their  former  claims,  or  they 
do  not.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  have 
facriliced  many  brave  men  in  an  uajull  quarrel.  If  they  do 
not,  then  they  are  calculated  to  deceive  America  into  term«t 
to  which  neither  argument  before  the  war,  nor  force  fine*,*, 
could  procure  her  aflent. 

"  2d1y.  The  firil  of  thefc  BH/s  appears,  from  the  title,  to 
be  a  dec.]iirati(  II  of  the  i>ifc'nl/ons  of  the  Britifh  Parliament 
concerning  the  exercife  of  the  rh-/ji  of  impo/'ing  taxi-s  within 
thefc  Statcg.  Wherefore,  {huuldthefe  States  treat  under  the 
fai4  Bill,  they  would  iiui'ircdly  acknowledge  that  right,  to 
obtain  which  acknowledgment  the  prefent  war  hath  been 
avowedly  undertaken  and  prolccuted  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain...  ;v 

\*\  y^Y'  Should  fueh  pretended  right  be  fo  acqniefeed  in, 

then  of  confequence  the  fame  might  be  exercifed  whenever 

th.c  Briulh   rarliament  fliould  fmd  themfelves  of  a  diflerent 

temper  and  difpojit'wn  ;  liucc  it  mult  depend  upon  thofe,  and 
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rcfleilion.  Here  the  materials  are  his  own; 
created  by  himfclfj  and  the  error,  therefore,  is 
an  ad:  of  the  mind.  ^  ."iw-...-..iu..  ..^*.  ^».i 
.!u.ijj-y:;  '■«      .  '  Hitherto 

Tiich  like  contingences,  liow  far  men  will  aft  according  to 
tliLir  fotmtr  infen/ions. 

«  4thly.  The  faid  firft  Bill,  in  the  body  thereof,  con- 
taineth  no  new  matter,  but  Is  precii'ely  the  fame  w!th  the 
motion  before  mentioned,  and  liable  to  all  the  objedlons 
which  lay  againlt  the  faid  motion,  excepting  the  following 
particular,  viz.  that,  iy  the  motlen,  adual  taxation  was  to  be 
fufpendcd  fo  long  as  America  (hould  give  as  much  as  the 
faid  Parliatnent  might  think  proper  ;  whereas,  by  the pmpofed 
B'tlly  it  13  to  be  fufpendcd  as  long.as  future  Parliaments  con- 
tinue of  the  fame  mind  with  the  prefent. 

**  5thly.  From  the  fecond  Bill  it  appears,  that  the  BritKh 
King  may,  if  he  pleafes,  appoint  CommiflTioners  to  treat  and 
agree  with  thofe  whom  they  pleafe,  about  a  variety  of  things 
therein  mentioned.  But  fuch  treaties  and  agreements  are:to 
be  of  no  validity  without  the  concurrence  of  the  faid  Parlia- 
ment, except  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  iht  fufprnfton  of  hoftili- 
ties,  and  of  certaiii  of  their  Afts,  the  granting  of  pardons, 
and  the  appointing  of  Governors  to  thcfe  fovereign,  free, 
and  independent  States.  Whcre'xrre,  the  faid  Parliament 
have  referved  to  themfelvcs,  in  exprefi  luori/s,  the  power  of 
fetting  afide  any  fuch  treaty,  and  taking  the  advantage  of 
any  circumftances  which  may  arife  to  fubjeft  this  Continent 
to  their  ufurpations.  ".    . 

"  6thly.  The  faid  Bill,  by  holding  forth  a  tender  of  liar- 
don,  implies  a  criminality  in  our  juftifiabic  reliftance  ;  and 
confequently,  to  treat  under  it,  would  be  an  implied  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  States  were,  what 
Britain  has  declared  them  to  be,  Rebeh. 

"  7thly.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  States  being  claimed  by 
them  as  fubjcfts,  they  may  infer,  from  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
gociation  now  pretended  to  be  fet  on  foot,  that  the  faid  in- 
habitants would  of  right  be  afterwards  bound  by  fuch  laws 
as  they  (hould  make.  Wherefore,  any  agreement  entered 
into  on  fuch  negociation,  might  at  any  future  time  be  rc-^ 
pealed.     And,  ''''■" 

«*  8thly.  Becaufe  the  faid  Bill  purports,  that  the  Comniif-' 
fioners  therein  mentioned  may  treat  with  private  individuals; 
a  meafure  highly  derogatory  to   the  dignity  of , national 
charaAer. 

«♦  From  all  which  it  appears  evident  to  your  Committee/' 
that  the  faid  Bills  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  hopes  and 

fears 
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•  Hitherto  my  remarks  have  been  confined 
CO  circumrtancepr,  the  order  in  which  they 
arofe,   and  the  event?  they  produced.    In  tljcfe 

iny  information  being  better  than  the  Abbe's, 

'  •    -  •■'  •    t.      ■     •      .  -    .J  -  . 

..Sit     ,-J-'     i-'iM  'i'iJi'v    ;■•  ' 

fears  of  the  good  pcojilo  ofihcfe  States,  fo  as  to  create  dlvi- 
fions  amuiig  thuiu,  ;:iiil  a  dcftdtioii  from  the  tomnion  caiifi'i, 
I'.GWjhy  the  hlcHiiig  of  Divine  Providence,  drawing  near  to  u 
favourable  [{Fue.  That  ihty  arc  the  fequel  of  that  infidious 
plan,  which,  from  the  dLvs  of  the  Stamp-adt  down  to  the  pre- 
feut  time,  hath  involved  tiis  country  in  contention  and  hlood- 
iTied.  And  that,  as  in  otlier  cafes  fo  in  this,  although  cir* 
cwmdanceii  may  force  them  at  times  to  recede  from  their 
iiiijullifiable  claims,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but  they  will  a(» 
heretofore,  upon  the  firll  favourable  occafion,  again  difplay 
that  lull  of  domination  which  hath  rent  in  twain  the  mighty 
empire  of  Britain. 

•♦  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  rr- 
port  it  as  their  opinion.  That  as  the  Americans  united  in  this 
arduous  contell  upon  principles  of  common  intercft,  for  the 
defence  of  common  rights  and  privileges,  which  union  hath 
been  cemented  by  common  calamities,  and  by  mutual  good 
offices  and  affctition,  fo  the  great  caufc  for  which  tliey  con- 
tend, and  in  which  all  mankind  are  intcrefted,  mull  derive 
its  fuccefs  from  the  continuance  of  that  union.  V/hercfore» 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  fliould  prefume  to  make  any 
fcparate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  Commil- 
honers  under  t.he  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  them, 
ought  to  be  conddcrcd  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  cncv 
inies  of  thefe  United  States. 

"  And  further,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  a* 
tlieir  opinion,  That  thefe  United  States  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with  any  Commiiriouers 
i;n  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  they  fliall,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfc, 
in  pofitivc  and  e.;prefs  terms,  acknowI'>dge  the  Independence 
of  the  faid  States. 

"  And  inafmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  the  dclign  of  the  ene- 
mies of  thefe  States  to  lull  them  into  a  fatftl  fecurity — to  the 
end  that  they  may  adt  with  a  becoming  weight  :;nd  impovt- 
ajice,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  That  the  feveral 
States  he  culled  upon  to  ufe  the  molt  llr.-nuous  exertions  to 
have  their  rtrfpective  quotas  of  continental  troops  in  the  field 
as  foon  as  poiUble,  and  that  all  the  militia  of  the  faid  States 
beheld  in  rcadin,.i'j,  to  aiSt  as  occafion  may  require." 
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my  talk  was  eafy.  How  I  may  fucceed  in  con- 
troverting matters  of  fentlment  and  opinion, 
with  one  whom  years,  experience  and  long- 
eflablidied  reputation  have  placed  in  a  fuperior 
]ine,  I  am  Icfs  confident  in;  but  as  they  fail 
within  the  fcope  of  my  obfervations,  it  woul4 
be  improper  to  pafs  them  over. 

From  this  part  of  the  Abbe's  work  to 
end,  1  find  feveral  exprefCons,  which  appear  to 
me  to  dart,  with  a  cynical  complexion,  from 
the  path  of  libei^l  thinking ;  or  at  lead  they 
are  fo  involved  as  to  lofe  many  of  the  beauties 
which  diftinguifli  other  parts  of  the  performance. 
The  Abbe,  having  brought  his  work  to  the 
period  when   the  treaty  of  alliance   between 

Tbefotloioing  it  the  Anftvtr  ofCmgreft  to  the  fecontl  application 
of  the  CommilJioners : 

Tori-Town,    'Tune  6*    iTl^- 

SIR,      :    .       .  . 

"  I  HAVE  had  the  honour  of  laying  your  letter  of  the 
3d  inftant,  with  the  a^ts  of  the  BritiOi  Parliament,  which 
came  inclofed,  before  Congrefs ;  and  I  am  inftrudted  to 
acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  they  have  already  exprefled  their 
fentiments  upon  bills,  not  elTentiaUy  different  from  thofe  ads, 
in  a  publication  of  the  2  2d  of  April  hH, 

"  ^e  affured,  Sir,  when  the  King  of  Great  Britain  (hall 
be  ferioufly  difpofed  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprovoked  and 
cruel  war  waged  againft  thefe  United  States,  Congrefs  will 
reidily  attend  to  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  may  conlift  with  the 
honour  of  independent  nations,  the  intereft  of  their  con- 
llituents,  and  the  facred  regard  they  mean  to  pay  to  treaties. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Twr  mofl  obedient,  and      ^  ^tft' 
,1.1  mofl  humble   fcrvant, 

Henry  LiAwrens, 
1^  ^  .      .     Prefidettt  of  Cofigreji'* 

His  Excellency, 
Sir  Henry   Clinton,   K.  B.  Philatf.         ■■   "     -    .>  "^  v.« 

O^'  •   '  France 
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France  and  the  United  States  connmcncec!, 
|)roceeds  to  make  fome  remarks  thereon.  jimI*? 
♦*  In  fliort,"  fays  he,  «*  Philofophy,  whofe 
*«  firft  feniiment  is  the  defire  to  fee  all  govern- 
**  ments  juft,  and  all  people  happy,  in  calling 
**  her  eyes  upon  this  alliance  of  a  monarchy, 
with  a  people  who  are  defending  their  liberty, 
is  curious  to  know  its  motive.  She  fees  at  otite, 
too  clearly,  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind  has  tlo 
part  in  it  "    '  ^•Vr(*)t1ji»t-'-^fi{1   tiutii 

Whatever  train  of  thinking  or  temper  the 
Abbe  might  be  in  when  he  penned  this  expref* 
fion,  matters  not.  They  will  neither  qualify 
the  fentiment,  nor  add  to  the  defeft.  If  right, 
it  needs  no  apology  :  If  wrong,  it  merits  no 
c^cufe.  It  is  fent  into  the  world  as  an  opinion 
of  Philofophy,  and  may  be  examined  without 
regard  to  the  author. 

Itfeems  to  be  a  defcft  conneftcd  with  inge- 
nuity, that  it  often  employs  itfelf  more  in  mat- 
ters of  curiofity,  than  ufefalnefs.  Manmuftbte 
the  privy  counfcllor  of  Fate,  or  fomethih^'  is  not 
fight:  he  muft  know  thefpnngs,  the  vfhfs  and 
^ffcerefores  of  every  thing,  or  he  fits  down  un- 
tatisficd.  Whether  this  be  aCfirne,  Or  bniy  a 
caprice  "of  humanity,  I  am  not  inquiring  into. 
I  fliall  take  the  paflage  as  I  find  it,  and  pTact 
my  obje<ftions'agaln(t  it,       .  -       •       ••    t  -^ ^ 

It  is  not  fo  properly  the  motived  which  pro- 
ditced^t  alltiahce,  as  the  eonfequences  which  are 
to  be  produced  from  it,  that  mark  out  the  fitld 
^f  pbilofophical  reflexion.  In  the  one,  we 
'''  '  ^^^  only 
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ot)ly  penetrate  into  the  barren  cave  of  ftcrecyi 
where  little  can  be  known»and  every  thngni4y 
bp  av^t^onceivedf  in  the  othcr^  the  mind  ts  pre* 
fenced  with  a  wide-extended  proipsct  of  vege- 
tative gQod>  and  fees  a  thoufand  bieflTings  bud- 
ding into exiftence.   iiu  if<^  /ifif  ■    Jif  ra.  -t-ni .  »* 
.  Sqt  the  expreiTioni  even  wichin  the  compafs 
of  th^  Abbe's  meaning,  fcts  out  with  an  errori 
becaufc  it  h  made  to  declare  th<;r  »'Ktch  no 
man  has  authority  to  declare.     Who  can  fay 
that  the.happinefs  of  mankind  made  no  part  of 
tbf  tHotivef  which  produced  the  alliance  r     To 
be  able  to  declare  this,  a  man  muft  be  poiTciTed 
ofithe  mind  cf  all  the  parties  concerned,   and 
i^now  that  their  motives  were  fomething  elfe. 
In  proportion  as  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica became  cpotemplated  and  under(lood>  the 
local  advantages  of  it  to  the  immediate  a^ors^ 
and  tl>e  numerous  benefits  it  promifed  to  man- 
kin4*  appeared  to  be  everyday  increafingj^  and 
we  faw  not  a  temporary  good  for  the  prcient  ra^cc 
only,   but  a  continued  good  to  all  po(lerity» 
Thefe/motfves)  therefore,  added  to  thofe  which 
preceded  them,  became  the  nootives  on  the  pare 
of  America,  which  led  her  (o  propofe  and 
agree  CO  the  treaty  of  alliance,  ^^  the  bed  e0f  c- 
tual  method  of  extending  and  fecuring  happi^ 
nefs }   and  therefore,  with  refped  to  ui^  the 
Abbe  1$  wrong,,,,  .  5^.  yirquni  vi  jun  ti  a 
^    France^  on  the  other  hahd,  wa^  (ituac^d  very 
di^tpfitly  to  America.    She  wa^  not  ai^ed  Up* 
cm  by  ,neceifity  to  ^ek  a  friend,  and  therefore 
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ht^f  mbtive  in  bedomfng  one,  has  the  (Irongeft 
evidence  of  being  good  ;  and  that  which  is  fo^ 
inuft  have  fome  happtnefs  for  its  objedt.  Wkh 
regard  to  herfeif,  (he  faW  a  train  of  convent*^ 
ences  worthy  her  attention*  By  leflfening  tbc 
power  of  an  enemy,  whom,  at  the  fame  ctme^ 
jhe  fought  neither  to  deftroy  nor  didrefs,  fte 
gained  an  advantage  without  doing  an  evil,  tnd 
cr<eated  to  herfelf  a  new  friend,  by  aflbciatmg 
with  a  country  in  misfortune.  The  fprings  of 
thought  that  lead  to  adlionsof  this  kind',  howler 
political  they  may  be,  are  nevertbelefs  natvralif 
beneficent;  for,  in  all  caufes  good  or  bad,  it 
j^hecelTary  there  (hould  be  a  fitnefs  ih  the 
mind,  to  enable  it  to  a£t  ih  charaftef  w^th  HM 
6bjt£t:  therefore,  as  a  bad  caufe  cannot  bi^r<>^ 
ft:cuted  with  a  good  motive,  fo  neither' can ' « 
gbbd'caufe  be  long  fupported  by  a  bad  one; 
and' as  no  man  afts without  a  rtiotivr,  thereforei 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  as  they  cannot  be  badj 
they  muft  be  adnrjitted  to  be  good.  "  But  thb 
Abbe  fets  out  upon  fuch  an  Extended  fcalei 
that  he  overlooks  the  degrees  by  which  it  is 
meafured,  and  rejects  the  beginning  of  goodj 
becaufe  the  end  comes  not  at  once. 

It  is  true,  rhat  bad  motives  may  in  fome'de. 
gree  be  brought  to  fupport  a  good  caufe,  or  ^roi 
fecute  a  good  objc<^ ;  but  it  never  continues 
long,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  France}  for 
eithtr  the  obje6^  will  reform  the  mind,  or  the 
mind  corrupt  the  objefV,  or  elfe,  not  being  abltf 
either  way  to  get  into  unifon,  they  will  fepa. 
^  V  rate 


f^te  in  ilifgiid:  And  this  natu»i]y  though  un;< 
perceived  progrefs  o(  alfociatlon  or  contefu 
tion  between  the  mind  and  the  objcif):,  is  the 
iecrrt  caufe  of  rtdclity  or  defcftion.  Fvery 
objcd  a  mati  purfues,  is,  for  the  time,  a  kind 
of  miftrcfs  to  his  niind  :  if  both  are  good  or 
baid,  the  union  is  natural;  but  'i(  they  arc  ia 
tCTtrCct  and  neither  can  foducc  nor  yet  reforfit 
the  other,  the  oppofttion  grows  into  diQikc^ 
and:a«feparation  foUows^f'tm  n*  •'rtAmtf^'*,  ^  A^ti^^f 
t'v  When  the  caufc  of  America  firft  made  hcc 
a^Marance  on  the  (lage  of  the  univerfe,  there 
were 'many,  who,  in  the  flyle  of  adventurers 
s^nd  fortune-hunters,  were  dangling  in  her 
Umini  and  making  their  court  to  her  with  every 
pr^kfefllion  of  honour  and  attachment.  They 
were  loud  in  her  praife,  and  oftentatious  in  her 
fecvice.  Every  place  echoed  with  their  ardour 
or  (heir  anger,  and  they  Teemed  like  men  in 
love.  .  Rur,  alas!  they  were  fortune-hunters. 
Their  ^expcftations  were  excited,  but  th^jir 
minds  were  unimprefled  ;  and  finding  her  not 
to  their  purpofe,  nor  themfelves  reformed  bjjf 
her -inftuence,  they  ccalcd  their  fuic,  ..a^ij^^^ 
fomc  inllancesderertcd  and  betrayed  her.^  .  .  , 

IM^ere  were  others,  who  at  fir(t  beheld  her 
with  indifference,  and,  unacquainted  with, btr 
characlcr,  wece  cautious  of  her  company. 
They  treated  her  as  one,  who,  under  the,, fair 
n^me  of  Liberty,  might  conceal,  the  hideops 
figure  of  Anarchy,  or  the  gloomy  monfler  .of 
Tyranny «^  They  knew  not  what  (lie  w^s.  If 
•>3ci  5  <^air, 
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Cair>  ihe  was  fair  indeed.  But  ftill  (he  was 
fufpedled,  and^  chough  born  among  us>  <a^ 
pcared  to  be  a  ftranger*  ..    , ; r  t    v ;    1  nv  ^ 

;», Accident  v/ith  iome,  and  curiolicy  with 
others,  brought  on  a  diftant  acquaintances 
They  ventured  10  look  at  her.  They  felt  an 
inclination  to  fpeak  to  her*  One  intimacy  led 
to  another,  till  the  fufpicion  wore  away,  and  ^a 
change  of  fentinnent  dole  gradually  upon  the 
mind}  and  having  no  felf-intereft  to  fcrve,  no 
paiTion  of  difhonour  to  gratify,  they  became 
enamoured  of  her  innocence,  and,  unaltered 
by  misfortune,  or  uninflamed  by  fuccefs,  (hared 
with  fidelity  in  the  varieties  of  her  fatev^  *  '''^a 
"^  This  declaration  of  the  Abbe's,  refpeding 
motives,  has  led  me  unintendedly  into  a  train 
of  metaphyfical  reafoning ;  but  there  was  no 
other  avenue  by  which  it  could  fo  properly  he 
approached.  To  place  prefumpcion  againft 
prefumption,  affertion  againfl  aifertion,  is  t 
mode  of  oppofuion  that  has  no  effe^ )  and 
therefore  the  more  eligible  method  was  CO 
ihew,  that  the  declaration  does  not  correfpond 
with  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind,  and  the 
infiuence  it  has  ^pon  our  conduA.-^I  ihall  now 
quit  this  part,  and  proceed  to  what  I  have  be^ 
fore  (lated^  natmely,  That  it  is  not  fo  properly 
the  motives  which  produced  the  alliance,  as  the 
confequences  to  be  produced  from  it,  that 
mark  out  the  Beld  of  philofophicat  reBedion^v 
^  It  is  an  obfervation  i  have  already  made  in 
Tome  former  publication,  that  the  circle  of 
n  civilization 
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dvtiizition  is  yet  ii*tomp!ctc.  A  mu^ualify 
of  wants  h a V*  formed  tfic  i'ftdiyiduaU  ©f  e«eh 
country  into  a  kind  of  national  focictyj  wid 
here  the  progrefs-of  civilization  l)as  ftopr.  f<or 
ic  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  nations  with  regard  to 
pach  other  (not with ftamlii»^  the  ideai  civil  la^ 
which  every,  one*  explains-  as  it  foits  him)  aw 
like  individuals  in  a  ftatc  of  nature.  Xhey 
are  regulated  by  «o  fikt  principle,  governed  by 
no  conripfulfive  law,  and  each  does  independent* 
ly  what  it  pkales,  or  what  itcaniUrv  %v  ht  f\)tAj, 
?b'»Were  it  ipoflrible  we  could  have  known  the 
wod  i  hen  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  w:e;  naught 
have  c  .'  ided  ohat  ic  never  could  be  bit>u^c 
i|tto  the  49rder  we  now  fee  it.  The  upca-iiyed 
mind  was  then  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  to.w^ik 
opon  in  ies  indii^idual  (late,  than  thie  national 
friindk  in  its  prcfent  one.  Yet  we  have  fccn 
the  acconnpIifliiFnient  of  the  one;  why  tben  ibou^ 
we  doubt  that  of  the  other  i?  .  .  hii^fm- •'na 
bi  There  is  aigreater  fttnefs  in  mankind  to  en- 
lend  and  coimplete  the  civi^lizatioa  of  nteions 
wichseach  other  at  tills  day,  riian  there  wt«;<Jo 
begin'  it  with  the  unconnedled  'individuals  at 
fitit }  in  tfre  lame  mannitr  chat  it  is  focnewibat 
eafierto  put  togccner  the  matierials  of. a;  m^- 
chine  after  they  are  formed,  thaa  it  was  to  fm&\ 
then*  from  arig:4nal  matter.  The  prefent  c(Mii# 
tJitiOQ  of  the  world  differing  foexceeciinglyrfuuBi 
wh&c  it  formerly 'Was,  has:  given  a:new  caitl  to 
ehejniind  «if/  man,  more  than  what  he.  appdars 
to  ()e>fennb]e  of.   The<wanit*of  tlis  indin^iduait, 
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'  ¥^hich  firft  produced  the  idea  of  focicty,  are 
now  augmented  into  the  wants  of  the  nation  ; 
and  he  is  obliged  to  feek  from  another  coun- 
try, what  before  he  fought  from  the  next  per- 
fon.  .;  ,^ 

Letters,  the  tongue  of  the  world,  have,  in 
ibme  meafure,  brought  all  mankind  acquaint- 
ed, and,  by  an  extenfion  of  their  ufes,  are 
every  day  promoting  fome  new  friendihip. 
Through  them,  diftant  nations  become  capa- 
ble of  converfation,  and,  lofingby  degrees  the 
awkwardnefs  of  Grangers,  and  the  morofenefs 
offufpicion,  they  learn  to  know  and  under- 
ftand  each  other.  Science,  the  partizan  of  no 
country,  but  the  beneficent  patronefs  of  all, 
has  liberally  opened  a  temple  where  all  may 
meet.  Her  influence  on  the  mind,  like  the 
fun  on  the  chilled  earth,  has,  long  been  pre- 
paring it  for  higher  cultivation,  and  further 
improvement.  The  Philofopher  of  one  coun- 
try, fees  not  an  enemy  in  the  Philofopher  of 
another :  He  takes  his  feat  in  the  temple  of 
Science,  and  aiks  not  who  fits  befide  him. 

This  was  not  the  condition  of  the  barbarian 
world.  Then,  the  wants  of  man  were  few,  and 
the  obje^s  within  his  reach.  While  he  could 
acquire  thefe,  he  lived  in  a  (late  of  individual 
independence  -,  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
there  were  as  many  nations  as  perfons,  each 
contending  with  the  other,  to  fecure  fonieihing 
which  he  had,  or  to  obtain  fome  thing  which 
he  had  not.    Thft,w0rId  had  then  no  bufinefs 

to 
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to  follow,  no  ftudlcs  to  cxercifc  the  mind. 
Their  time  was  divided  between  floth  and  fa- 
tigue. Hunting  and  war  were  their  chief 
occupations;  deep  and  food  their  principal 
enjoyments.  (ii«4i1  t«i-^Mki(  si*  nkw»v.*ii  ...tu.'  .  tti 

Now  it  is  otherwife.  A  change  in  the  mode 
of  life  has  made  it  necelTary  to  be  bufy ;  and 
man  6nds  a  thoufand  things  to  do  now,  which 
before  he  did  not.  In^ead  of  placing  his  ideas 
of  greatncfs  in  the  rude  atchievemcnts  of  the 
favage,  he  fludies  arts,  fcience,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  the  refinements  of  the  gentle- 
man, the  principles  of  fociety,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  philofopher. 

There  are  many  things  which  in  themfelves 
are  morally  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  they  are 
produftive  of  confequences  which  are  ftrongly 
marked  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  characters. 
Thus  commerce,  though  in  itfelf  a  moral  nul- 
lity, has  had  a  confiderable  influence  in  tem- 
pering the  human  mind.  It  was  the  want  of 
objeds  in  the  ancient  world,  which  occafibned 
in  them  fuch  a  rude  and  perpetual  turn  for 
war.  Their  time  hung  on  their  hands,  with- 
out the  means  of  employment.  The  indolence 
they  lived  in,  afforded  leifure  for  mifchiefj  and 
being  all  idle  at  once,  and  equal  in  their  cir- 
cumflances,  they  were  cafily  provoked  or  in- 
uced  to  action.  ■ 

But  the  introdu6lion  of  commerce  furnifhed 
the  world  with  objedts,  which,  in  their  extent, 
reach  every  man,  and  give  him  fomethiiig  to 
think  aboutj  and  fomething  to  do:  By  thefe. 
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his  attention  is  mechanically  drawn  from  the 
purfuits  which  a  (late  of  indolence  and  an 
tinemployed  mind  occafioned  )  and  he  trades 

■  with  the  fame  countries,  which,  in  former 
ages,  tempted  by  their  productions,  and  too 
indolent  to  purchafe  them,  he  would  have 
gone  to  war  with. 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  obfcrved,  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  being  materially  changed 
by  the  influence  of  fcience  and  commerce,  it  is 
put  into  a  fitnefs,  not  only  to  admit  of,  but  to 
defire  an  exrenfion  of  civilization.  The  prin? 
cipal,  and  ahnoft  only  remaining  enemy  it  now 
has  to  encounter,  is  prejudice  j  for  it  is  evident- 
ly the  intereft  of  tnankind  to  agree,  and  make 
the  beil  of  life.  The  world  has  undergone  itS 
divifions  of  empire,  the  feveral  boundaries  of 
which  are  known  and  fettled.  The  idea  of 
conq'-iffing  kingdoms,  lii<:e  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  does  not  now  exift ;  and  experience 
has  exploded  the  notion  of  going  to  war  for 
the  fake  of  profit.  In  fhorr,  the  objecfts  for 
war  are  exceedingly  dimmiihed,  and   there  is 

•  now  left  fcarcely  any  thing  to  quarrel  about, 
but  what  arifes  from  that  daemon  of  fociety, 
Prejudice,  and  the  confcqtient  lulienncfs  and 
untradablcntfs  of  the  temper.  •   ^       > 

There  is  fomething  exceedingly  curious  in 
the  conftitution  and  operation  of  prejudice.  It 
has  the  fingular  ability  of  accoininoduting  it- 
felf  to  all  the  poflfDlc  varieties  of  the  human 

^  mind.    Some  palTions  and  vices  are  but  thinly 
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fcattered  among  mankind,  and  find  only  here 
and  there  a  firnefs  of  reception.  But  preju- 
dice, like  the  fpider,  makes  every-whei-e  its 
home.  It  has  neither  tafte  nor  choice  of  place^ 
and  all  that  it  requireii  is  room.  Ther^  is 
fcarccly  a  fituation,  e^  ot  fire  or  water,  in 
which  a  fpider  w  not  ?.  So  let  the  r  iiii* 
be  as  naked  as  the  wails  of  an  empty  and  for- 
faken  tenement,  gloomy  as  a  dungeon,  or  or- 
hamented  with  the  riched  abilities  o(  thinking, 
let  it  be  hor,  cold,  dark  or  light,  lonely  orin- 
habitedi  ftill  prejudice,  if  undifturbed,  will 
fill  it  with  cobwebs,  and  live,  like  the  fpider, 
where  there  feems  nothing  to  live  on.  If  the 
one  prepares  her  food,  by  poifoning  it  to  her 
palate  and  her  ufe,  the  other  does  the  fame ; 
and  as  feveral  of  our  pafTions  are  llrongly  cha- 
t-afterifed  by  the  animal  worldj  prejudice  may 
be  denominated  the  fpider  of  the  mind.  .    ■._, 

Perhaps  no  two  events  ever  united  fo  inti<* 
mately  and  forcibly  to  combat  and  expel  pre- 
judice^ as  the  Revolution  of  America,  and  the 
Alliance  with  France.  Their  efFeds  are  feltj 
and  their  influence  already  extends  as  well  to 
the  old  world  as  the  new.  Ourftyleand  man- 
ner of  thinking  have  undergone  a  revolution, 
more  extraordinary  than  the  political  revolu- 
tion of  the  country*  We  fee  with  other 
cyeSj  we  hear  with  other  ears,  and  think  with 
other  thoughts,  than  thofe  we  formerly  ufed. 
We  can  look  back  on  our  prejudices,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  prejudices  of  other  people.     We 
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now  fee  and  know  they  were  prejudices,  and 
nothing  elfe ;  and,  relieved  from  their  (hackles/ 
enjoy  a  freedom  of  mind  we  felt  not  before* 
It  was  not  all  the  argument,  however  power- 
ful, nor  all  the  reafoning,  however  elegant^ 
that  could  have  produced  this  change,  fo  ne* 
celTary  to  the  extenfion  of  the  mind  and  the 
cordiality  of  the  world,  without  the  two  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Revolution  and  the  AUi* 
ance. 

Had  America  dropt  quietly  from  Britain, 
no  material  change  in  fentiment  had  taken 
place.  The  fame  notions,  prejudices,  and  con« 
ceits,  would  have  governed  in  both  countries, 
as  governed  them  before  j  and,  (lill  the  flaves  of 
error  and  education,  thf  would  have  travelled 
on  in  the  beaten  track  o  vulgar  and  habitual 
thinking.  But,  brought  about  by  the  means  it 
has  been,  both  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  to 
France,  and  to  England,  every  corner  of  the 
mind  is  fwept  of  its  cobwebs,  poifon  and  duft, 
and  made  fit  for  the  reception  of  generous  hap* 
pinefs.  -  *''•'    >  i" jti''-f'-i»'.>  .'■fe'^' ;»: '  i T'J  f'-iw  •■):.Mu;i« 

Perhaps  there  never  was  an  Alliance  on  a 
broader  bafis  than  that  between  America  and 
France,  and  the  progrcfs  of  it  is  worth  attend* 
ing  to.  The  countries  had  been  enemies,  not 
properly  of  themfelves,  but  through  the  me* 
dium  of  England.  They  originally  had  no 
quarrel  with  each  other,  nor  any  caufe  for  one, 
but  what  arofe  from  the  intereft  ot  England^ 
and  her  arming  America  againll  France.  Ac 
i^-^  ."'  the 
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the  fame  time,  the  Americans,  at  a  didance 
from,  and  unacquainted  with  the  worldj  and 
tutored  in  all  the  prejudices  which  governed 
thofc  who  governed  them,  conceived  it  their 
dury  to  aft  as  they  were  taught.  In  doing  this, 
they  expended  their  fubftancc,  to  make  con- 
qucfts,  not  for  themfelves,  but  for  their  ma» 
ftcrs,  who,   in  return,  treated  them  as  flaves. 

A  long  fucceflion  of  infolent  fcverity,  and 
the  reparation  finally  occafioned  by  the  com- 
mencement of  hodiiities  at  Lexington  on  the 
19th  of  April  1775,  naturally  produced  a  new 
difpofition  of  thinking.  As  the  mind  clofed 
itfelf  towards  England,  it  opened  icfelf  towards 
the  world;  and  our  prejudices,  like  our  op» 
preffions,  underwent,  though  lefs  obfcrved,  a 
mental  examination ;  until  we  found  the  for- 
mer as  inconfiftent  with  reafon  and  benevolence, 
as  the  latter  were  repugnant  to  our  civil  and 
political  rights,    -^v^    wfiri   n  i  -.«  i  f,i.  ..^.)ri''A'i 

While  we  were  thus  advancing  by  degrees  in- 
to the  wide  field  of  extended  humanity,  the  Al- 
liance with  France  was  concludf^d ;  an  Alliance 
flot  formed  for  the  mere  pgrpoff!  of  a  day,  bur 
on  juft  and  generous  grounds,  and  with  equal 
and  mutual  advantages  ;  and  the  ealy  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  the  parties  have  fince 
communicated,  has  made  it  an  Alliance,  not  of 
courts  only,  but  of  countries.  There  is  now  an 
union  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  intercftj  and  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  our  profperiry,  call  on  us  to 
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The  people  of  England  not  having  experl* 
enccH  this  change,  had  likewifc  no  idea  of  it^ 
They  were  hugging  to  their  bofoms  the  fame 
prejudices  we  were  trampling  beneath  our  feetj 
and  they  exptded  to  keep  a  hold  upon  Ame- 
rica, by  that  narrownefs  of  thinking  which 
America  difdained.  What  they  were  proud  of^ 
we  defpifed  j  and  this  is  a  principal  caufc  why 
all  their  negociuions,  conftru6led  on  this 
ground,  have  failed.  We  are  now  really  ano-* 
ther  people,  and  cannot  again  go  back  to  ig- 
norance and  prt-judice.  The  mind,  once  en- 
lighteni'd,  cannoc  again  become  dark.  There 
is  no  pofTibility,  neither  is  there  any  term  to 
exprcfs  the  fuppofition  by,  of  tiie  mind  un- 
knowing any  tl'.ingit  already  knows;  and  there- 
fore, all  attempts  on  the  pare  of  England,  fitted 
to  the  former  habit  of  America,  and  on  the  ex- 
pedation  of  their  applying  now,  will  be  l^ke 
periiiiding a  feeing  man  to  become  blind,  and 
a  fenfible  one  to  turn  an  ideot.  The  firfl:  of 
which  is  unnatural,  and  the  other  impofTible. 
'  As  to  the  remark  which  the  Abbe  makes  of 
the  one  country  being  a  Monarchy,  and  the 
other  a  Republic,  it  can  have  no  effential  mean-* 
jng.  Forms  of  government  have  nothing  ta 
do  with  treaties.  The  former  are  the  internal 
police  of  the  countries  feverally ;  the  latter^ 
their  external  police  jointly :  and  fo  long  as 
each  performs  its  part,  we  have  no  more  right 
or  bufincfs  to  know  how  the  one  or  the  other 
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,conduds  Its  domeftic  affairs,  than  we  have  to 
enquire  into  the  private  concerns  of  a  fannily. 

Bur,  had  the  Abbe  refletfted  for  a  monnenr,  he 
would  havefcen,  that  courts,  or  the  governing 
powers  of  allf  countries,  be  their  forms  what 
they  may,  are  relatively  republics  with  each 
other.  •  It  is  the  firft  and  true  principle  of  al- 
Jiancing.  Antiquity  may  have  given  prece- 
dence, and  power  will  naturally  create  impor- 
tance, but  their  equal  right  is  never  difputed. 
It  may  likewife  be  wortny  of  remarking,  that 
a  monarchical  country  can  fuffcr  nothing  in  its 
popular  happinefs,  by  allying  with  a  republican 
one  J  and  republican  governments  have  never 
been  deftroyed  by  their  external  conntdions, 
but  by  Tome  internal  convuihon  or  contrivance, 
France  has  been  in  alliance  with  the  republic  of 
Swifierland  for  more  than  two  hii:u.!red  years, 
and  fiill  SwiHcrland  retains  her  onginal  form 
as  entire  as  if  flie  had  aliied  with  a  republic 
like  herfelfj.  therefore  this  remark  of  the  Abbe 

,goes  to  nothing. — BefKJfs,  it  is  beft  that  man- 
|<.ind   fhould  mix.     There   is   ever  fomething 

.  to  If arn,  either  of  manners  or  principle;  and 
it  is  by  a  free  communication,  witfjout  regard 
to  domeltic   matters,  that   fricndfhip  is  to  be 

,  extended,  and  prejudice  dertroycd  all  over  the 

world.  ,  ,  "'  .   * 

But  noiwithP.anding  the  Abbe's  high  profef- 

fions  in   favour   ot   Liberty,  he  appears  fome- 

.  times  to  forget  himfelf,  or  that  his  tb.eory  is 
rather  the  child  of  his  fancy  than  of  his  judg- 
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mcnt :  for,  in  almoft  the  fame  inflant  ihnr  he 
ccnfures  the  alliance  as  not  originally  or  I'tiffi- 
cicntly  calculated  for  the  happinefs  of  in;mkincl, 
he,  by  a  figure  of  implication,  accufes  France 
far  having  adcd  fo  gencroufly  and  unrcfcrvcdjy 
in  concluding  it.  "  Why  did  they  (fays  he, 
•*  meaning  the  Court  of  France)  tie  ihenjfclvcs 
**  down  by  an  inconfiderate  treaty,  to  condi- 
"  tions  with  the  Congrefs,  which  they  mighc 
•*  themfelves  have  held  in  dependence  by  am- 
*•  pic  and  regular  fupplies  ?** 

When  an  author  undertakes  to  treat  of  pub- 
lic happinefs,  he  ought  to  be  certain  that  he 
does  not  miftake  paflion  for  right,  nor  imagi- 
nation for  principle.  Principle,  like  truth, 
needs  no  contrivance.  Ic  will  ever  tell  its  own 
tale,  and  tell  it  the  fame  way.  But  where  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  every  page  nuift  be  watched, 
recolledcd,  and  compared,  like  an  invented 
llory. 

I  am  furprized  at  this  paiTage  of  the  Abbe. 
It  means  nothing,  or  ic  means  ill;  and,  in  any 
cafe,  it  Ihews  the  great  diflcrtnce  between  fpe- 
culative  and  pratSlical  knowledge.  A  treaty, 
according  to  the  Abbe's  language,  would  have 
neither  duration  nor  affcdion  j  it  might  have 
Jaflcd  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  expired 
\vith  it. — But  France,  by  ading  in  a  (lyle  fu- 
perior  to  the  little  politics  of  narrow  thinking, 
has  eftablilhed  a  generous  fame,  and  won  the 
love  of  a  country  fiie  was  before  a  (Iranger  to, 
She  had  to  treat  with  a  people  who  thought  as 
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Nature  taught  them  j  and,  on  her  own  parf^' 
fhc  wifely  faw  there  was  no  prcfent  advantage 
to  be  obtained  by  unequal  terms,  which  could 
balance  the  more  lading  ones  that  might  flow 
from  a  kind  and  generous  beginning. 

From  this  part  the  Abbe  advances  into  the 
fecret  tranfaftions  of  the  two  Cabinets  of  Ver- 
failles  and  Madrid,  refpedling  the  independence 
of  America  i  through  which  I  mean  not  tofo!. 
low  him.  It  is  a  circumftance  fufHciendy 
Uriking,  without  being  commented  on,  that  the 
former  union  of  America  with  Britain  produced 
a  power,  which,  in  her  hands,  was  becoming 
dangerous  to  the  world  :  and  there  is  no  impro- 
bability in  fuppofing,  that  had  the  latter  known 
as  much  of  the  ftrcngth  of  the  former  before 
(he  began  the  quarrel,  as  (be  has  known  fince, 
that  inftead  of  attempting  to  reduce  her  to  un- 
conditional  fubmilFion,  (he  would  have  propofed 
to  her  the  conqueft  of  Mexico*  But  from  the 
countries  feparately  Spain  has  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend, though  from  their  union  (he  had  more 
to  fear  than  any  other  Power  in  Europe. 

The  part  which  I  (hall  more  particularly  con- 
fine myfelf  to,  is  that  wherein  the  Abbe  takes 
an  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  Britifli 
Miniftry  with  high  encomiums  of  admiration, 
on  their  rejcding  the  offered  mediation  of  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  in  1779.     '  ' 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  before  Spain 
joined  France  in  the  war,  (he  undertook  the 
office  of  a  mediator,  and  made  propofals  to  the 
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Britifh  King  and  Miniftry,  fo  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable CO  their  incered,  chat  had  they  been 
accepted,  would  have  become  inconvenient,  if 
not  inadmiffible,  to  America.  Thefe  propofals 
were,  neverthelefs,  rcjedVed  by  the  Britifli  Cay 
bineti  on  which  the  Abbe  fays, — 

"  It  is  in  fuch  a  circumdance  as  this ;  it  is  in 
"  the  time  when  noble  pride  elevates  the  foul 
"  fuperior  to  all  terror — when  nothing  is  feen 
"  more  dreadful  than  the  fhame  of  receiving 
*'  the  law,  and  when  there  is  no  doubt  or  hell- 
"  tation  which  to  chufe,  between  ruin  and  dif- 
"  honour  j  it  is  then  that  the  greatnefs  of  a  na* 
"  tion  is  difplayed.  I  acknowledge,  however, 
*'  that  men  accuftomed  to  judge  of  things  by 
*'  the  event,  call  great  and  perilous  refolu'tions 
'*  heroifmor  madnefs,  according  to  the  good  or 
«*  bad  fuccefs  with  which  they  have  been  attend- 
«'  ed.  If,  then,  I  (hould  be  alked,  what  is  che 
<*  name  which  (hall  in  years  to  come  be  given 
"  to  the  firmnefs  which  was  in  this  moment 
*'  exhibited  by  the  Englilh  ?  I  Ihall  anfwer,  that 
"  I  do  not  know.  But  that  which  it  defcrves, 
"  I  know.  I  know  that  the  annals  of  the 
**  world  hold  out  to  us  but  rarely,  the  auguft 
♦*  and  majeftic  fpedlacle  of  a  nation,  which 
*'  chufes  rather  to  renounce  its  duration  than 
»'  its  glory,"  u     • 

In  this  paragraph  the  conception  is  lofty^ 
and  the  expreflion  elegant  j  but  the  colouring 
is  too  high  for  the  original,  and  the  likenefs 
iiaiU  through  an  excefs  of  graces.  To  fit  the 
f}....>  '  powers 
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powers  of  thinking  and  the  turn  of  language 
to  the  fubjed,  fo  as  to  bring  out  a  clear  con- 
clufion,  that  (hall  hit  the  point  in  queftion,  and 
nothing  clfe,  is  the  true  criterion  of  writing. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  Abbe's  writings  (if 
he  will  pardon  me  the  remark)  appear  to  me 
uncentral,  and  burthened  with  variety.  They 
reprefent  a  beautiful  wildernefs  without  paths ; 
in  which  the  eye  is  diverted  by  every  thing, 
without  being  particularly  direded  to  any 
thing  i  and  in  which  it  is  agreeable  to  be  loil, 
and  difficult  to  find  the  way  out.  ^  ^^ 

Before  I  offer  any  other  remark  on  the  fpirit 
and  compofition  of  the  above  paflage,  I  /hall 
compare  it  with  the  circumftahce  it  alludes  to. 

The  circumftance,  then,  does  not  defcrve  the 
encomium.  The  rejeftion  was  not  prompted 
by  her  fortitude,  but  her  vanity.  She  did  not 
view  it  as  a  cafe  of  defpair,  or  even  of  extreme 
danger ;  and  confequently  the  determination  to 
renounce  her  duration  rather  than  her  glory, 
cannot  apply  to  the  condition  of  her  mind.  She 
had  then  high  expe£bations  of  fubjugating  Ame- 
rica, and  had  no  other  naval  force  againil  her 
than  France-,  neither  was  (he  certain,  that  rejedl- 
ing  the  mediation  of  Spain,  would  combine  that 
Power  with  France.  New  mediations  might  arife, 
more  favourable  than  thofe  (he  had  refufed. 
But  if  they  fhould  not,  and  Spain  (hould  join, 
(he  ftill  faw  that  it  would  only  bring  out  her 
naval  force  againft  France  and  Spain,  which 
was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  employed 
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^gaihft  America ;  and  habits  of  thinking  had 
taught  her  to  believe  herfelf  fupcrior  to  both. 

But,  in  any  cafe  to  w  hich  the  confequcnce 
might  point,  there  was  nothing  to  imprefs  her 
with  the  idea  of  renouncing  her  duration.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  Europe  to  fuffcr  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  Power,  but  only  to  lop  off,  or  pre- 
vent its  dangerous  increafe.  She  was  likewife 
freed,  by  fituation,  from  the  internal  and  im- 
mediate horrors  of  invafion  j  was  rolling  in  dif- 
fipation,  and  looking  for  conquefls ;  and  though 
(he  fuffered  nothing  but  the  expence  of  war, 
Ihe  ftill  had  a  greedy  eye  to  magnificent  rcim- 
burfement.  ■'->'•-  --'-  ".   ,mu,^v6 

But  if  the  Abbe  is  delighted  with  high  and 
ftriking  fingularities  of  charafter,  he  might/' in 
America,  have  found  ample  field  for  encomium. 

'Here  was  a  people,  who  could  not  knowAvhat 
part  the  world  would  take,  for  or  againft  them ; 

•  and  who  were  venturing  on  an  untried  ^heme, 
in  oppofition  to  a  Power  againft  which  more 
formidable  Nations  had  failed.     They  had  eve- 

,  ry  thing  to  learn  but  the  principles  which  fup- 
ported  them,  and  every  thing  to  procure  that 
was  nec!  fiary  for  their  defence.  They  have,  at 
times,  feen  themfelves  as  low  as  diftrcfs  could 

,  make  them,  without  (hewing  the  leaft  ftagger 
in  their  fortitude ;  and  been  raifed  again  by  the 

V  moft  uncxpeded  events,  without  difcovering 

**  an  unmanly  difcompofurc  of  joy.  To  hefttate, 
or  to  defpair,  are  conditions  equally  yBknq,wn 
in  America.   Her  mind  was  prepared  for  every 
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things  becaufe  her  original  and  final  refolution 
offucceedingor  perifhing,  included  allpofllble 
circumftances.     i^,,^,,,  ^,1   ;»>• ,    m^  p'      .w 

The  rejection  of  the  Britifh  propofitions  in 
the  year  1778,  circum (lanced  as  America  was 
at  that  time,  is  a  far  greater  inftance  of  un- 
(haken  fortitude,  than  the  refuial  of  the  Spanilh 
mediation  by  the  Court  of  London  :  And 
other  hidorians,  bcfides  the  Abbe,  ilruck  with 
the  vaftnefs  of  her  condud  therein,  have,  like 
himfelf,  attributed  it  to  a  circumflance  which 
was  then  unknown  ;  the  alliance  with  France. 
Their  error  Ihews  their  idea  of  its  greatnefs ; 
becaufe,  in  order  to  account  for  it,  they  have 
fought  a  caufe  fuited  to  its  magnitude,  without 
knowing  that  the  caufe  exiflcd  in  the  principles 
gf  the  country  *.     - — i — -   >      .  . 

■'  But  j;liis  palfionate  encomium  of  the  Abbe,  is 
dcfervcdiy  fubjecft  to  moral  and  philofophical 
objedions.  It  is  the  effufion  of  wild  thinking, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  humanity 
of  reflexion,   which  the  crimit^al  qondu(^,  of 

*  Extradl  from  "  ^  J}:orl  RexHciv  of  the  pr'fcnt  Reign*'  In 

England.  ] 

Page  4«;,  in  the  Neiv  Jlnnual  Reg'ijler  for  the  year  1780. 

Ml    .«{  fliE  Commiffioneriy  who,  in  confqucnce  of  Lvrd  North's 

.,*•  conciliatory  I'llh,  ivent  over  to  ylmcrha,  topropcf  terms  of  peace 
"  to  the  Cr) forties,  were  ivhoJIy  unfucceffnl.  The  conceffions  which 
•'  formerly  would  have  teen  received  tvith  the  utmofl  graHtuile^ 

...  •'  ivere  reje3ed  with  difJain,  Now  was  the  time  of  American 
••  fride  and  haughlinefs.  It  is  probable,  hcwrvtr,  that  it  was  not 
••  pride  and  haughtinefs  alone  that  diflated  the  Refolutions  of 
•*  Cotigr^s,  but  a  dyirujl  of  the  fincerity  of  the  ojfjrs  of  Britain, 
••  a  detltmination  not  to  give  up  their  independence,  and,  AB6VU 

X  **  ALL,  THE  ENGAGEMENTS  INTO  WNICH  THEY  HAD  £N< 
•*    TKHfV   »y  THEIR    LATE    TRJiATY    WITH   rKANCE." 
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Britain  enjoins  on  her  as  a  duty.— It  is  lauda- 
num to  courtly  iniquity.>->It  keeps  in  intoxi* 
cated  fleep,  the  confcience  of  a  nation  j  and 
nnorc  mifchief  is  efFe6l:cd  by  wrapping  up  guile 
jn  fplendid  excufe,  than  by  direftly  patroniz- 
ing it. 

Britain  is  now  the  only  country  which  holds 
the  world  in  didurbance  and  war;  and  inftead 
of  paying  compliments  to  the  excefs  of  her 
crimes,  the  Abbe  would  have  appeared  much 
more  in  charafter,  had  he  put  to  her,  or  to  her 
monarch,  this  ferious  quedion— > 

Are  there  not  miferies  enough  in  the  world, 
too  difficult  to  be  encountered,  and  too  pointed 
to  be  borne,  without  ftudying  to  enlarge  the 
lid,  and  arming  it  with  new  dedrudlion  ?  Is  life 
h  very  long,  that  it  is  neceffary,  nay,  even  a 
duty,  to  fiiake  the  fand,  and  haften  out  the 
period  of  duration  ?  Is  the  path  fo  elegantly 
Imooth,  fo  decked  on  every  fide  and  carpeted 
with  joys,  that  wretchedncfs  is  wanted  to  enrich 
it  as  a  foil  ?  Go  aflc  thy  aching  heart  when 
Ibrrow  from  a  thoufand  caufes  wound  it,  go 
afk  thy  fickened  felf  when  every  medicine  fails, 
whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not  ?       '-'""   '  "m-  -"^ 

Quitting  my  remarks  on  this  head,  I  proceed  ' 
to  another,  in  which  the  Abbe  has  let  loofe  a(  ' 
vein  of  ill- nature,  and,  what  is  ftill  worfc,  of  ' 

injuftice.     ^  ""^^  ,>:iij;j^.''iu>    -.^f  -.*■  <  ..u.-  j    ix»  '.  hjU 

After  cavilling  at  the  Treaty,  he  goes  on  to  * 
charadSlerize  the  feveral  parties  combined  in  the 
war— •«  Is  it  polFible,"  fays  the  Abbe,  "  that  li  '^ 
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*^  drift  union  (hould  long  fubfift  amongd  con>* 
'*  federaces  of  charaAers  fo  oppofue  as  tho 
"  hafty,  light,  difdainful  Frenchman  ;  the 
*'  jealous,  haughty,  fly,  flow,  circumfpedive 
*'  Spaniard ;  and  the  American,  who  is  fecre'tly 
"  fnatching  looks  at  the  mother  country,  and 
"  would  rejoice,  were  they  compatible  with  his 
**  independence,  at  the  difafters  of  his  allies.?** 

To  draw  foolifli  portraits  of  each  other,  is  a 
mode  of  attack  and  reprifal  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  fond  of  indulging.  The 
ferious  Philofopher  fliould  be  above  it  $  more 
efpecially  in  cafes  from  which  no  poflible  good 
can  arife,  and  mifchief  may,  and  where  no 
received  provocation  can  palliate  the  offence. 
The  Abbe  might  have  invented  a  difference  of 
character  for  every  country  in  the  world ;  and 
they,  in  return,  might  Rnd  others  for  him,  till, 
in  the  war  of  wit,  all  real  charadter  is  loft.  The 
pleafantry  of  one  nation,  or  the  gravity  of  the 
another,  may,  by  a  little  penciling,  be  diftorted 
into  whimfical  features,  and  the  painter  become 
as  much  laughed  at  as  the  painting,    ,,«  ,voni)i 

But  why  did  not  the  Abbe  look  a  little 
deeper,  and  bring  forth  the  excellences  of  the 
feveral  parties  ?  Why  did  he  not  dwell  with 
pleafure  on  that  grcatnefs  of  charadler,  that  i 
fuperiority  of  heart,  which  has  marked  the  con* 
du6l  of  France  in  her  conquefts,  and  which  has  , 
forced  an  acknowledgment  even  from  Britain  ? 

There  is  one  line  at  lead,  (and  many  others-  > 
mi^ht  be  difcovered),  in  which  the  confederates  . 
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.unite,  which  is  that  of  a  rival  eminence  in  their 
treatment  of  their  enemies.  Spain ,  in  her  con- 
queft  of  Minorca  and  the  Bahama  Iflands,  con- 
firms  this  remark.  America  l^as  been  invari- 
able in  her  lenity  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  notwithflanding  the  high  provocations  (he 
has  experienced  !     It  is  England  only,  who  has 

been  infulent  and  cruel. 

r 

But  why  muft  America  be  charged  with  a 
crime  undeferved  by  her  conduct,  more  fo  by 
her  principles,  and  which,  if  a  fa6V,  would  be 
fatal  to  her  honour  ?  I  mean  that  of  want  of 
attachment  to  her  allies,  or  rejoicing  in  their 
difaders.  She,  it  is  true,  has  been  afllduous 
in  (hewing  to  the  world,  that  (he  was  not  the 
aggre(ror  towards  England,  that  the  quarrel 
was  not  of  her  feeking,  or,  at  that  time,  even 
of  her  wi(hing.  But,  to  draw  inferences  from 
her  candour,  and  even  from  her  juftiBcation, 
to  (lab  her  charader  by,  and  I  fee  nothing  elfc 
from  which  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn, 
is  unkind  and  unjuft.  ,  ^ 

,  Does  her  rejcdion  of  the  Briti(h  propofitions 
in  1778,  before  (he  knew  of  any  alliance  with 
France,  correfpond  with  the  Abbe's  defcription 
of  her  mind  ?  Does  a  finglc  inftance  of  her 
condud  fince  that  time  jultify  it? — But  there 
js  a  dill  better  evidence  to  apply  to,  which  is, 
that  of  all  the  mails  which  at  different  times 

.  have  been  way^laid  on  the  road  in  divers  parts 
of  America,  and  taken  and  carried  into  New- 

^ilTork,   and  from  which  the  mod  fccret  and 

confidential 
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Confidential  private  letters,  as  well  as  thofe 
from  authority,  have  been  publiQied  {  not  one 
of  them,  I  repeat  it,  not  a  fingle  onb  of  thenn 
gives  countenance  to  fuch  a  charge.  f 

This  is  not  a  country  where  men  are  undct 
Government  reftraint  in  fpeaking :  and  if  there 
is  any  kind  of  reftraint,  it  arifes  from  a  fear  o^ 
popular  refentment.  Now,  if  nothing  in  hct 
private  or  public  correfpondence  favours  fuch 
R  fuggefl:ion>  and  if  the  general  difpofition  of 
the  country  is  fuch  as  to  make  it  unfafe  for  a 
man  to  (hew  an  appearance  of  joy  at  any  dif* 
after  to  her  ally,  on  what  grounds,  1  a(k,  can 
the  accufation  ftand  ?  What  company  the 
Abbe  may  have  kept  in  France^  we  cannoK 
know  i  but  this  we  knoW)  that  the  account  h# 
gives*  does  not  apply  to  America.  ' '    '  *' 

Had  the  Abbe  been  in  America  at  the  time 
the  news  arrived  of  the  difafter  of  the  fleet  un^ 
dcr  Count  de  Grafle  in  the  Weft-Indies,  he 
would  have  feen  his  vaft  miftake.  Neither  do  I 
remember  any  inftance,  except  the  lofs  of 
Charleftown,  in  which  the  public  mind  fufl^ered 
more  fevere  and  pungent  concern,  or  underwent 
more  agitations  of  hope  and  apprehenfion  as  to 
the  truth  or  falftiood  of  the  report.  Had  the 
lofs  been  all  our  own,  it  could  not  have  had  a 
deeper  effect  i  yet  it  was  not  one  of  thefe  cafei 
which  reached  to  the  independence  of  America^ 

In  the  geographical  account  which  the  Abb^ 
Hlves  of  the  Thirteen  States,  he  is  fo  exceedinglf 
erroneous,  that  to  attempt  a  particular  refutation 
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would  exceed  the  limits  I  have  prefcribecl 
to  myfelf:  and  as  it  is  a  matter  neither  po- 
liticalj  hidorical,  nor  fentimental,  and  which 
can  always  be  contradiftcd  by  the  extent  and 
natural  circumftances  of  the  country,  I  (hall 
pafs  it  over  with  this  additional  remark,  that 
I  never  yet  faw  an  European  defcription  of 
America  that  was  true ;  neither  can  any  per- 
fon  gain  a  jufl  idea  of  it,  but  by  coming  to  it. 

Though  I  have  already  extended  this  letter 
beyond  what  I  at  firft propofed,  lam  ncverthe- 
lefs  obliged  to  omit  many  obfcrvations  I  origi- 
nally defigned  to  have  made.  I  wifh  there  had 
been  no  occafion  for  making  any.  But  the 
wrong  ideas  which  the  Abbe*s  work  had  a  ten- 
dency to  excite,  and  the  prejudicial  impreflions 
they  might  make,  muft  be  an  apology  for  my 
remarks,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they 
are  done. 

I  obferve  the  Abbe  has  made  a  fort  of  epi- 
tome  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  pamphlet 
Common  Senfe,  and  introduced  it  in  that  form 
into  his  publication.  But  there  are  other  pla- 
ces where  the  Abbe  has  borrowed  freely  from 
the  fame  pamphlet,  without  acknowledging  it* 
The  difference  between  fociety  and  government,, , 
with  which  the  pamphlet  opens,  is  taken  from 
it,  and  in  fome  expreflions  almoft  literally,  into 
the  Abbe*s  work,  as  if  originally  his  own  ;  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  Abbe's  remarks  on 
this  head,  the  idea  in  Common  Senfe  is  fo' 
clofely  copied  and  purfued,  that  the  difference 
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is  only  in  words,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
thoughts^  and  not  in  the  thoughts  themfclves  \ 
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*«  Cart-'  mull  be  taken  not 

to  confound  together  focfety 

witli  government.  That  they 

may   be    known    dilUndtly, 


•  Common  Sense. 
'  ♦'Some  writers  have  fo  con- 
founded focietv  with  govern- 
ment,   as  to   leave  little  or 
no  dilllnftion  between  them  ; 

whereas,  they  are  not  only     their  origin  (hould  be  con- 
dlfFcrent,  but  have  difFcrent     fidered. 

origins.  "  -    -   -  m. 

"  Society  is  produced  by  "  Society  originates  in  the 
our  wants,  and  governments  wants  of  men,  government 
by  our  wickcdnefs  ;  the  for-  in  their  vices.  Society  tends 
mer  promotes  our  happinefs  always  to  good ;  government 
pojitively,  by  uniting  our  af-  ought  always  to  tend  to  the 
hci\om\t\\zhX\.a negatively t  repreffing  of  evil." 
by  relhaining  our  vices." 

//;  the  following  paragraphs  there  is  lefs  likenefs  in  the  language, 
but  the  ideas  in  the  one  are  eviilently  copied  from  the  other. 


€( 


Common  Sense. 

Ill  order  to  gain  a  clear 
aiul  jull  idea  of  the  defign  and 
cud  of  government,  let  us 
fuppofe  a  fmall  number  of 
perions  meeting  in  fome  fe- 
quellered  part  of  the  earth 
unconnected  with  the  reft ; 
they  will  then  reprefent  the 
peopling  of  aiiycountry,  or  of 
the  world.  In  this  Ilate  of 
natural  liberty,  fociety  will 
be  our  firft  thought.  A  thou- 
fand  motives  will  excite  them 
thereto.  The  ftreiigth  of  one 
man  is  fo  unequal  to  his  wants, 
and  his  mind  fo  unfitted  for 
j)eipetual  foHtude,  that  he  is 
foo^»  obliged  to  feek  afliilance 
of  another,  who,  in  his  turn, 
requires  the  fame.  Four  or 
five  united,  would  be  able  to 
ralfe  a  tolerable  dwelling  in 
tin;  midU  of  a  wUclcrnefs;  but 
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**  Man,  thrown  as  it  were 
by  chatice  upon  the  globe, 
furrounded  by  all  the  evils  of 
nature,  obliged  continually  to 
defend  and  protedl  his  life 
againft  the  ftorms  and  tem- 
pefts  of  the  air,  againft  the 
inundations  of  water,  agpinft 
the  fire  of  volcanoes,  againft 
the  intemperance  of  frigid 
and  torrid  /ones,  againft  the 
fterilityofthccarth, which  re- 
fufcs  him  aliment,  or  its  bane- 
ful fecundity,  which  makes 
poifon  fpring  up  beneatli  his 
f'ctt;  In  ftiort,  againft  the  claws 
and  teeth  of  favage  beatts, 
who  difpute  with  him  his  ha- 
bitation and  his  prey,  and, 
attacking  his  perfon,  feem  re- 
folved  to  render  themfelves 
rulers  of  this  globe,  of  which 
he  tliinks  himfclf  to  be  the 
K  a  mafter : 
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?  But  at  it  is  time  I  Ihould  come  to  a  conclov 
fion  of  rny  letter,  |  fliall  forbear  all  further  obfer*. 
vations  on  the  Abbe's  work,  and  take  a  concifo 
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ent  man  might  labour  o\it  the 
common  period  of  life,  with* 
out  accomplifliing  any  thing; 
vrhen  he  had  fc}led  his  timber, 
he  could  not  remove  it,  nor 
creA  it  after  it  was  removed ; 
hunger,  ii^  th$:  mean  time, 
would  urgeliim  from  his  work, 
and  every  diifer^nt  \vant  vail 
him  a  diflfcrent  way.  Pifcafe, 
ay  even  misfortune,  woul4 
e  detth  ;  for  thouch  neither 
might  beimmediatcly  mortal, 
yet  either  of  them  would  dif- 
^le  him  from  living,  and  re. 
duce  him  to  a  ftate  iq  which 
he  might  rather  be  faid  to 
perifli  than  die.-^Thus  necef- 
ilty,  like  a  gravitating  power, 
would  form  our  newly  arrived 
emigrants  into  fociety,  the 
r^iprocal  blefllngs  of  wliich 
would  fiiperfcde  and  render 
the  obligations  of  Uw  and  go- 
vernment unneccflary,  ^hilc 
they  remained  perfcd^ly  juft 
to  each  other.  But  as  nothing 
but  heaven  is  impregnable  to 
\ice,  it  will  unavoidably  hap- 
pen, that  in  proportion  as 
they  furmount  the  Hrll  diffi- 
culties of  emigration,  which 
bound  them  together  in  a 
conunon  caufe,  they  will  bc- 
gin  to  relax  in  their  duty  and 
attachment  to  each  other;  and 
th^^  rcmiffnefs  will  point  out 
the  nectffity  of  eUablilhing 
f^nnefoirm  of  government,  to 
fiujply  the  dcfcdl  of  moral 
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mafter  :  Man,  in  this  ftatCi 
alone,  and  abandoned  to  him- 
felf,  could  do  nothing  for  his 
prefervation.  It  wis  necrf- 
fary,  therefore,  that  he  (hould 
unite  himfelf,  and  aflbiiate 
with  hislike,  in  order  to  brine 
together  their  ftrength  anc 
intelligence  in  common  llock. 
It  is  by  this  union  that  he  has 
triumphed  over  fo  many  evils, 
that  he  has  faihioncd  this 
globe  to  hi"  ulV,  rtdraluedthe 
rivers,  fuljju^fated  the  feas,  Jn- 
fured  his  fubliilcnce,  conquer- 
ed a  p^rt  of  the  animals,  in 
obliging  them  to  fcrvc  Mm, 
and  driven  others  far  from 
his  empire,  to  tlie  depth  of 
defaits  or  of  woods,  where 
their  number  diminiflies  from 
age  to  age.  What  a  man  alone 
would  not  have  been  able  to 
effeft,  men  have  execited  in 
concert;  and JtUogctiier  they 
preferve  their  work.  Such  is 
the  origin,  fuch  the  advan- 
tages, audtht  end  of  fociety,  . 
— Government  owes  its  birth 
to  the  neteflicy  of  preventing 
and  reprelTing  the  iiijurlcH 
which  the  ailociated  ndivi- 
duals  htd  to  fear  from  one 
another.  It  is  the  centincl 
who  watches,  in  cnder  that 
tlie  common  labours  be  no^ 
diilujbcd," 
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view  of  the  ftate  of  public  aflfairs,  Hnce  the  time 
in  which  that  performance  was  publiHied.      oi) 

A  mind  habited  to  meannefs  and  injufticey 
commits  them  without  reflcdion,  or  with  a  very 
partial  one  i  for,  on  what  other  ground  than 
this,  can  we  account  for  the  declaration  of  war 
ligamft  the  putch  ?  To  gain  an  idea  of  the 
politics  which  a^uated  the  Britilh  Miniltry  to 
this  meafure,  we  mud  enter  into  the  opinion 
which  they,  and  the  Engliih  in  general,  had, 
formed  of  the  temper  of  the  Dutch  nation} 
and  from  thence  infer,  what  their  cxpcflation 
of  the  confc'queiices  would  be. 

Could   they  have  imagined    that    Holland 
would  have  fcnnuUy  made  a  common   caufe 
with  France,  Spain,  and  America,  the  Britilh 
Miniftry  woula  never  have  dared  to  provoke, 
them.     It  would  have  been  a  madnefs  in  poli- 
tics to  have  done  fo,  unlefs  their  views  were  to 
hallen  on  a  period  of  fuch  emphatic  dillrefs,  as 
ijhould  juftify  the  concelBons  which   they  favv 
they  muft  one  day  or  other  make  to  the  world^^ 
4nd  for  which  they  wanted  an  apology  to  them- 
felves.— There  is  a  temper  in  lome  men,  which 
l};eks  a  pretence  for  fubmifTion.     Like  a  (hip 
difabled  in  a£lion,  and  unfitted  to  continue  ir,^ 
it  waits  the  approach  of  a  (till   larger  one  to 
ftrike  to,  and   feels   relief  at  the  opportunity* 
Whether  this  is  grcatncfi)  or  littlcnefs  of  mind*, 
J  am  not  enquiring  into.     I  (hould  fuppofi^  it  to' 
be   the  latter,  becaufe   it  proceeds   from  the 
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vranc  of  knowing  how  to  bear  misfortune  in  itt 

original  ftatc,  - 

But  the  fubfequent  conduft  of  the  Briiifli 
Cabinet  has  (hewn  that  this  was  not  their  plan 
of  politics,  and  confcqucntly  their  motives 
muft  be  fought  for  in  another  line. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Britifh  had  formed  a 
very  humble  opinion  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
They  looked  on  them  as  a  people  who  would 
fubmit  to  any  thing  j  that  they  might  infulC 
them  as  they  liked,  plunder  them  as  they  pltaf. 
cd,  and  dill  the  Dutch  dared  not  to  be  pro. 
voked. 

If  this  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  Britifh 
Cabinet,  the  meafurc  is  eafily  accounted  for  j 
bccaufe  it  goes  on  the  fuppofiiion,  that  when, 
by  a  declaration  of  hoflilities,  they  had  robbed 
the  Dutch  of  fome  millions  fterling,  (and  to 
rob  them  was  popular),  they  could  make  peace 
with  them  whenever  they  pleafcd,  and  on  aU 
niofl:  any  terms  the  Britilh  Mmiftry  ihould  pro- 
pofe.  And  nofooner  was  the  plundering  com- 
mitted, than  the  accommodation  was  fet  on 
foot,  and  failed. 

When  once  the  mind  lofts  the  fenfe  of  its 
own  dignity,  it  lofes,  likewife,  the  ability  of 
judging  of  it  in  another.  And  the  American 
war  has  thrown  Britain  into  fuch  a  variety  of 
abfurd  fuuations,  that,  arguing  from  herfclf, 
(he  fefs  not  in  what  condud  national  dignity 
confifls  in  other  countries.  From  Holland  Ihe 
cxpetfted  duplicity  and  lubminion;  and  this 
.    /  (i  mi  (lake 
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ttiiftake  arofc  from  her  having  a(flcd,  in  a  num- 
ber of  inftanccs  during  the  prcfcnt  war,  the 
fame  charadler  herfclf. 

To  be  allied  to,   or  connefted  with  Britain, 
feems  to  be  an  unfafe  and  impolitic  fituation. 
Holland  and  America  are  inftanccs  of  the  reali- 
ty of  ih's  remark.     Make  thofe  countries  the 
allies  of  France  or  Spain,  and  Britain  will  court 
them   with  civility,   and  treat  them  with  re- 
fpedi  make  them  her  own  allies,  and  Ihe  will 
infult  and  plunder  them.     In  the  firft  cafe,  (he 
feels  fome  apprehenfions  at  offending  them, 
becaufe  they  have  fupport  at  hand  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, thofe  apprehenfions  do  not  cxift.     Such, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  her  condudt. 
;*  Another  meafure  which  has  taken  place  fince 
the  publication  of  the  Abbe's  work,  and  like- 
wife  fince  the  time  of  my  beginning  this  letter, 
is  the  change  in  the  Briti/h   Miniftry.     What 
line  the   new  Cabinet  will  purfue    refpeifling 
America,  is  at  this  time  unknown  j  neither  is  ic 
very  material,  unlcfs  they  are  ferioufly  difpol'ed 
to  a  general  and  honourable  peace.      '  '  "J^^'^"/ 

Repeated  experience  has  fhcwn,  not  only 
the  impradicability  of  conquering  Aalcrica,  buc 
the  dill  higher  impofllbiliry  of  conquering  her 
mind,  or  recalling  her  back  to  her  former  con- 
dition of  thinking,.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  which  is  now  approaching  to  eigbe 
years,  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands  have 
advanced,  and  are  daily  advancing  into  the 
firft  ilage  of  manhood,  who  know  nothing  df 
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Britain  but  as  a  barbarous  enemy,  and  to  whom 
the  independence  of  America  appears  as  much 
the  natural  and  edablifhed  government  of  tht 
country,  as  that  of  England  does  to  ^n  Eng-^ 
lilhman.  And  on  the  other  hand^  thoufandsof 
the  aged,  who  had  Britifli  ideas,  havedropped^ 
and  are  daily  dropping,  from  the  ftage  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  li.J.  The  natural  progrefs  of  genera*) 
tioii  and  decay  operates  every  hour  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  Britain.  Time  and  death,  hard 
enemies  to  contend  with,  fight  conftantly 
againll  her  intereil  j  and  the  bills  of  mortality^ 
in  every  part  of  Anr.erica,  are  the  thermomc* 
tcrs  of  her  decline.  The  children  in  the  (Ireets 
are  from  their  cradle  bred  to  confider  her  as 
their  only  foe.  They  hear  of  her  cruelties  ; 
of  their  fathers,  uncles,  and  kindred  killed  i 
they  fee  the  remains  of  burnt  and  deftroyed 
houfes— and  the  common  tradition  of  the  fchool 
they  go  to,  tells  them,  Tboftf  things  were  dont 
by  the  Britijh. 

Thefe  are  circum (lances  which  the  mere 
Englilh  State  Politician,  who  conHders  man 
only  in  a  (late  of  manhood,  does  not  attend  to« 
He  gets  entangled  with  parties  coeval  or  equal 
with  himfelf  at  home,  and  thinks  not  how  fafl: 
the  rifing  generation  in  America  is  growing 
beyond  his  knowledge  of  them,  or  they  of 
him.  In  a  few  years,  all  perfonal  remembrance 
will  be  lod  ;  and  who  is  King  or  Miniiler  in 
England,  wiil  be  little  known,  and  fcarcely 
enquired  after.  - '      ••• 

Thf 


^  ABBE   RAYNAL.  ^ 

The  new  Britiih  adminiftration  is  compofed 
of  perfons  who  have  ever  been  againfl  the  war, 
and  who  have  conftantly  reprobated  all  the  vioi 
lent  meafures  of  the  former  one.  They  confi* 
dercd  the  American  war  as  deftrufliive  tothem- 
felves,  and  oppofed  it  on  that  ground.  But 
what  are  thefe  things  to  Annerica  ?  She  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  Ejigliih  parties.  The  ins  and 
the  outs  are  nothing  to  her.  It  is  the  whole 
country  fhe  is  at  war  with,  or  muft  be  at  peace 
with. 


ufrt'* 


Were  every  Minifter  in  England  a  Cbathani, 
it  would  now  weigh  little  or  nothing  in  the  fcale 
of  Amercan  politics.  Death  has  preferved  to 
the  memory  of  this  ftatefmart,  that  fame,  which 
he,  by  living,  would  have  loft.  His  plans  and 
opinions,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
would  have  been  attended  with  as  many  evil 
confequences,  and  as  much  reprobated  here,  as 
thofeof  Lord  North;  and,  confidering  him  a 
wife  man,  they  abound  with  inconfirtenccs 
amounting  to  abfurdities*  *r«    •    '  » 

It  has  apparently  been  the  fault  of  many  in 
the  late  minority,  to  fuppofe  that  America 
would  agree  to  certain  terms  with  them,  were 
they  in  place,  which  ibc  would  not  ever  liften 
to  from  the  then  adminiftration.  This  idea 
can  anlwer  no  other  purpofe  than  zo  prolong 
the  war  j  and  Britain  may,  at  the  expence  of 
many  more  miilionf,  learn  the  fatality  of  Tuch 
mifti  kes.  If  the  new  Miniftry  wilely  avoid 
this;  hopelcfs  policy,  they  will  prov/c  themfclvc^ 
l^'T  L  better 
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better  pilots,  and  wifer  men,  than  they  are  con- 
ceived to  be  J  for  it  is  every  day  cxpefted  to  fee 
their  bark  ftrikc  upon  fome  hidden  rock,  and 
go  to  pieces. 

But  there  is  a  line  in  which  they  may  be 
great.  A  more  brilliant  opening  needs  not 
prefent  itfelf  j  and  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  true  mag- 
nanimity would  improve,  and  humanity  re- 
joice in. 

A  total  reformation  is  wanted  in  England. 
She  wants  an  expanded  mind — an  heart  which 
embraces  the   univerfe.     Inflead  of  (hutting 
herfelf  up  in  an  ifland,  and  quarrelling  with  the 
world,  flie  would  derive  more  lading  happi- 
nefs,  and  acquire   more  real  riches,  by  gene- 
roufly  mixing  with  ir,  and  bravely  faying,  1  am 
the  enemy  of  none!  It  is  not  now  a  time  for  little 
contrivances,  or  artful  politics.  The  European 
world  is  too  experiencrd  to  be   impofcd  upon, 
and  America  too  wile  to  be  duped.     It  muft  be 
fomtthing  new  and  mafherly  that  muft  fucceed. 
The  idea  of  fcducing  America  from  her  inde- 
dependence,  or  corrupting  her  from  her  alli- 
ance, is  a  thought  too  little  for  a  great  mind, 
and  inipoirible  for  any  honeft  one  to  attempt. 
Whenever  politics  are  applied  to  debauch  man- 
kind from  tlieir  integrity,  and  dilfolve  the  vir- 
tues of  human  nature,  they  become  deteftablej 
and  to  be   a  Statefman  upon  this  plan,  is  to  be 
a  commifllontd  villain.      He  who  aims  at  ir, 
leaves  a  vacancy  in  his  charafler,  which  maybe 
filled  up  by  the  woill  of  epithets.  * 
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If  the  difpofition  of  England  (hould  be  fuch 
as  not  to  agree  to  a  general  and  honourable 
peace,  and  that  the  war  nnuft  at  all  events 
continue  longer,  I  cannot  help  wifliing,  that 
the  alliances  which  America  has,  or  may  enter 
into,  may  become  the  only  obje^ls  of  the  war. 
She  wants  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  to  the 
world,  that  (he  holds  her  honour  as  dear  and 
facred  as  her  independence,  and  that  (he  will, 
in  no  fituation,  forfake  thofe  whom  no  negoci- 
ations  could  induce  to  forfake  her.  Peace  to 
every  rcfledive  mind,  is  a  delirable  objed ;  but 
that  peace  which  is  accompanied  with  a  ruined 
character,  becomes  a  crime  to  the  feducer,  and 
a  curfe  upon  the  fcduced. 

But  where  is  the  impofllbility,  or  even  the 
great  difficulty,  of  England  forming  a  friend- 
fliip  with  France  and  Spain,  and  making  it  a 
national  virtue  to  renounce  for  ever  tho!<  pre. 
judiced  inveteracies  it  has  been  he«"  cuft  ;  ^  to 
cheridij  and  which,  while  they  ferve  r.) 'ink 
her  with  an  increafing  enormity  of  cl.br_,  by 
involving  her  in  fruiciefs  wars,  bcco  i.. :  likewilc 
the  bane  of  her  repofe,  and  the  detlruction  of 
her  manners  ?  VVe  had  once  the  fettt:rs  that  Ihc 
has  now  :  but  experience  has  fhewn  us  the  mil- 
take,  and  thinking  juQly,  has  fet  us  right. 

The  true  idea  of  a  great  nation,  is  that  which 

extendi)  and  promotes  the  principles  of  univer- 

fal  focit:ty  ;    whole  mind   rifts  above  the   at- 

mofpheres  of   local    thoughts,    and   confiders 

^  I  mankind,  of  whatever  nation  or  profefiion  they 
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may  be,  as  the  work  of  one  Creator,  The  rage 
for  conqueft  has  had  its  falhion,  and  its  day. 
Why  may  not  the  amiable  virtiies  have  the 
fame  ?  The  Alexanders  and  Caefars  of  antiqui- 
ty have  left  behind  them  their  monuments  of 
deftrudlion,  and  are  remembered  widi  hatred  5 
while  thefe  more  exalted  charaders  who  firft 
taught  fociety  and  fcience,  are  blell  with  the 
gratitude  of  every  age  and  country.  Of  more 
ufe  v/as  one  philofopher,  though  a  heathen,  to 
the  world,  than  all  the  heachen  conquerors  that 
ever  exilied. 

Should  the  prefent  Revolution  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  opening  a  new  lyltem  of  extended  civili- 
zation, it  will  receive  from  Heaven  the  highefl 
evidence  of  approbation  j  and  as  this  is  a  fub- 
je6l  to  which  the  Abbe's  powers  are  fo  eminent- 
ly fuited,  I  recommend  it  to  his  attention,  with 
the  alTedlion  of  a  friend,  and  the  ardour  of  a 
univerfal  citizen. 


t4:' 
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SI>'CE  clofing  the  foregoing  letter,  fomc 
intimations  refpefling  a  general  peace 
have  made  their  way  to  America.  On  what 
authority  or  foundation  they  ftand,  or  how  near 
or  remote  fuch  an  event  may  be,  are  circuni- 
ftances  I  am  not.  inquiring  into.  But  as  the 
fubjeft  mufl:  fooner  or  later  become  a  matter 
of  ferious  attention,  it  may  not  be  imjyoper, 
even  at  this  early  {leriod,  candidly  to  invcflj- 
gate  fome  points  that  are  connedcd  with  ir,  or 
lead  towards  it. 

The  independence  of  America  is  at  this 
moment,  a^  tirmly  eft abli (lied,  as  that  of  any 
other  country  in  a  (late  of  war.  It  is  not  length 
of  time,  but  power,  tiiat  gives  ftability.  Na- 
tions at  war  know  nothing  of  each  other  on  the 
icorc  of  antiquity.  It  is  their  prefent  and  im- 
mediate llrenjiith,  together  with  their  cunnec- 
tions,  that  mult  fupport  them.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  a  right  which  originated  to-day,  is 
as  much  a  right  as  if  it  had  the  fandion  of  a 
thoufand  years  j  and  therefore  the  indepen- 
dence, and  prefent  governments  of  America, 
are  in  no  more  danger  of  being  fubverted,  be- 
2  caufe 
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caufe  they  are  modern,  than  that  of  England 
is  fecurc,  becaufe  it  is  ancient. 

The  politics  of  Britain,  fc  far  as  they  re- 
fpei5led  America,  were  originally  conceived  in 
idiotifm,  and  a6led  in  madnefs.  There  is  not 
a  ftep  which  bears  the  fmallefl:  trace  of  ration- 
ality. In  her  management  of  the  war,  flic  has 
laboured  to  be  wretched,  and  fludied  to  be 
hated  j  and,  in  all  her  former  p'opofitions  for 
accommodation,  fhe  has  difcovered  a  total  ig- 
norance of  mankind,  and  of  thofe  natural  and 
unalterable  fenfations  by  which  they  ?,re  fo  ge- 
nerally governed.  How  flie  may  condufl  htr- 
felf  in  the  prefent  or  future  bufinefs  of  ncgociat- 
ing  a  peace,  is  yet  to  be  proved,  ; :;  »(l  U 
■'  He  is  a  weak  politician  who  does  not  under- 
fland  human  nature,  and  penetrate  into  the 
cfTcfb  which  the  meafurcs  of  Government  will 
have  upon  the  mind.  All  the  mifcarriages  of 
Britain  have  arifc n  from  tliis  dtfecl.  The  for- 
mer Miniilry  afted  as  if  ihey  fuppofed  man- 
kind 10  he 'u.'hhoiit  a  mind;  and  the  prefent 
Miniilry,  as  if  America  was  ivithout  a  memory. 
T'le  or,e  .lull  'nwe  fuppofed  we  were  incapable 
offcelinri  ard  the  oiiu''-,  that  we  could  not 
remembrr  injuries. 

There  is  likewilc  another  line  in  which  poli- 
ticians rnilL.ke,  which  is  that  of  not  rightly 
calculatin.'i-,  or  rarher  of  misiudo-infjr,  the  con- 
fequcnce  which  any  given  circumllance  will 
produce.  Nothing  is  more  frequent,  as  well 
in  common  as  in  '^^oliticvil  lifc^  than  to  hear 

people 
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people  complain,  that  fiich  orfuch  means  pro- 
duced an  event  diredly  contrary  to  their  inten- 
tions. But  the  fault  lies  in  their  not  judging 
rightly  what  the  event  would  be ;  for  the  means 
produced  only  its  proper  and  natural  conlis- 
quence,  ^o,.,' ..-    ..,,-;..'■     ,r.-    yn>}.t-i:hf^' 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  a  treaty  for  peace, 
Britain  will  contend  for  fome  pofl;  or  other  in 
North  America  ;  perhaps  Canada,  or  Halifax, 
or  both :  and  I  will  infer  ciiis  from  tne  known 
deficiency  of  her  politics,  which  have  ever  yet 
made  ufe  of  means,  whofe  natural  ev<;nt  was 
againft  both  her  interelt  and  her  eipeftation. 
But  the  queilion  with  her  ought  to  be.  Whe- 
ther it  is  worth  her  while  to  hold  them,  and  what 
will  be  the  confcquence  ? 

Refpeding  Canada,  one  cr  other  of  the  two 
following  will  take  place,  viz.  If  Canada  fluiuld 
people,  it  will  revolt;  ;;nd  if  it  do  not  people, 
it  will  not  be  worth  tlie  expence  of  holding. 
And  the  fame  nviy  be  laid  of  Halifax,  and  the 
country  round  it.  But  Canada  ?2£ver  ic>i/I  peo- 
ple ;  neither  is  there  any  occafion  for  contri- 
vances on  one  f  de  cr  the  other,  for  Nature  aiune 
will  do  the  whole. 

Britain  may  put  herfclf  to  great  expenccs  in 
fending  fettlcis  to  Canada  ;  but  the  deicendants 
of  thofe  fcttlers  will  be  Americans,  as  other 
deicendants  have  been  before  them.  They  will 
look  round  and  Ice  the:  neighbouring  Stares 
foverei.s^n  and  free,  refpeclcd  abroad,  anJ  trad- 
ing at  large  v.-ith  the  world  i  and  the  natural 
,.:  ,  love 
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love  of  liberty,  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
the  bleffings  of  independence,  and  of  a  happier 
climate,  and  a  richt^r  foil,  will  draw  them 
ibuthward  ;  and  the  cffcdt  will  be,  that  Britain 
will  fuftain  the  expence,  and  America  reap  the 
advantage. 

One  would  think  that  the  experience  which 
Britain  has  had  of  America,  would  entirely 
ficken  her  of  all  thoughts  of  continental  colo-* 
nization  j  and  any  part  which  (he  might  retain, 
will  only  become  to  her  a  field  of  jcaloufy  and 
thorns,  of  debate  and  contention,  for  ever 
Uruggling  for  privileges,  and  meditating  re- 
volt. She  may  form  new  fettlements,  but  they 
will  be  for  us;  they  will  become  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America— and  that  againft  all 
her  contrivancis  to  prevent  it,  or  without  any 
endeavours  of  pins  to  promote  it.  In  the  firft 
place,  die  cannot  draw  from  them  a  revenue 
until  they  are  able  to  pay  one ;  and  when 
they  ar,  lb,  they  will  be  above  I'ubjeclion.  Men 
foon  become  attached  to  the  foil  ihcy  live  up- 
on, anJ  ir.corpciratcd  with  the  prr^fperity  of  thc^ 
^lace  i  and  it  fig.'ifies  but  little  whut  opinion&n 
they  come  over  vith,  for  tmie,  inrcrell,  atjd 
new  connections,  will  render  them  oblolete, 
and  the  next  gcneraiicn  know  nothing  of  them. 

^A.'ere  Hrna'n  truly  wif.',  fiic  would  lay  hold 
of  the  prtlVnt  op|.,ortvtj)ity  to  diler.tangle  her- 
ftlf  from  all  cvntintntal  cinbai  faffinents  in 
North  America,  anvi  that  not  only  to  avoid 
future  broih  and  ti-uubles,  but  to  lave  cxpences*.^ 

For 
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For,  to  fpeak  explicitly  on  the  matter,  I  would 
nor,  were  I  an  European  power,  have  Canada, 
under  the  conditions  that  Britain  mud  retain  if, 
could  it  be  given  to  me.  It  is  one  of  thofe  kind 
of  dominions,  that  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  con* 
ilant  charge  upon  any  foreign  holder. 

As  to  Halifax,  it  will  become  ufclefs  to  Eng« 
land,  after  the  prefent  war,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
United  States.  A  harbour,  when  the  domi- 
nion is  gone,  for  the  purpofe  of  which  only  it 
was  wanted,  can  be  attended  only  with  ex- 
pence.  There  are,  I  doubt  not,  thoufands  of 
people  in  England,  who  fuppofe  that  thofe 
places  are  a  profit  to  the  nation,  whereas  they 
are  diredlly  the  contrary,  and  inftead  of  pro- 
ducing any  revenue,  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
revenue  of  England  is  annually  drawn  off,  to 
fupport  the  cxpcnce  of  holding  them. 

Gibraltar  is  another  inftance  of  national  ill 
policy.  A  pod  which,  in  time  of  peace,  is  not 
wanted,  and  in  time  of  war  is  of  no  ufe,  muft 
at  all  times  be  ufclefs.  Inftead  of  affording 
proteAion  to  a  Navy,  it  requires  the  aid  of  one 
to  maintain  it.  And  to  fuppofe  that  Gibraltar 
commands  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  pafs  into 
it,  or  the  trade  of  it,  is  to  fuppofe  a  detected 
falfliood  i  becaufe  though  Britain  holds  the 
poft,  (he  has  loft  the  other  three,  and  every  be- 
nefit (he  expefled  from  it.  And  to  fay  that  all 
this  happens  becaufe  it  is  befieged  by  land  and 
water,  is  to  fay  nothing,  for  this  will  always  be 
the  cafe  in  time  of  war,  while  France  and  Spain 
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keep  up  fupcrior  fleets,  and  Britain  holds  the 
place.  So  chut,  though  as  an  impenetrable, 
inacccniblf  rock,  it  may  be  held  by  the  one,  it 
is  always  in  the  j)ower  of  the  other  to  render  ic 
uiclcfs,  and  exccflivcly  chargeable.     ^ 

I  fliuuld  fuppole  that  one  of  the  principal 
objed\s  of  Spain  in  befieging  it,  is  to  fhow  to 
Brirain>  that  though  Oie  may  not  take  it,  (he 
can  command  it;  that  is,  (he  can  fhut  it  up, 
and  prevent  its  being  ufed  as  a  harbour,  though 
not  a  garrilbn. — But  the  (hort  way  to  reduce 
Gibraltar,  is  to  attack  the  Britifh  fleets  .for 
Gibraltar  is  as  dependent  on  a  fleet  for  fup« 
port,  as  a  bird  is  on  its  wing  fur  food— and, 
when  wounded,  there  it  ftarves. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  the 
people  of  England  have  not  only  not  attended 
CO,  but  feem  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  that 
is,  the  difference  between  permanent  power 
and  accidental  power,  confidered  in  a  national 
fenle. 

By  permanent  power,  I  mean  a  natural,  in- 
herent, and  perpetual  ability  in  a  nation,  which, 
though  always  in  being,  may  not  be  always  in 
adiun,  or  not  always  advantageouHy  direcfled  ; 
and  by  accidental  power,  I  mean  a  fortunate  or 
accidental  difpofition,  or  exercife  of  national 
ftrength,  in  whole,  or  in  part.     ;  i^,;, ,,  ^ ,  .  ,, 

There  undoubtedly  was  a  time  when  any  one 

European  nation,  with  only  eight  or  ten  (hips  of 

war  equal  to  the  prefent  fliips  of  the  line,  could 

have  carried  terror  to  all  others,  who  had  not 
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began  to  build  a  navy,  however  great  their  na- 
tural ability  might  be  for  that  purpofe ;  but  this 
can  be  confidered  only  as  accidental,  and  not 
as  a  ftandard  to  compare  permanent  power  by, 
and  could  laft  no  longer  than  until  thofc  powers 
built  r's  many  or  more  fhips  than  the  former. 
After  this  a  larger  fleet  was  neceiTary,  in  order 
to  be  fuperior;  and  a  ftill  larger  would  again 
fuperfede  it.  And  thus  mankind  have  gone  on 
building  fleet  upon  fleer,  as  occafion  or  lltua- 
tion  dictated.  And  this  r.  'uces  it  ro  an  ori- 
ginal queftion,  which  is,  *  ich  Power  can 
build  and  man  the  largelt  number  of  (hips  ? 
The  natural  anfwer  to  which  is,  That  Power 
which  has  the  largeft  revenue,  and  the  grcat- 
cft  number  of  inhabitants,  provided  its  fitua- 
ticn  of  coafl:  afix^rds  fufficient  conveniences. 

Prance  being  a  natioji  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  Britain  an  ifland  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, each  of  them  derived  diflTercnt  ideas 
from  their  different  fituations.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  could  carry  on  no  foreign  trade, 
nor  ftir  from  the  fpot  they  dwelt  upon,  without 
the  afllftanceof  (hipping;  but  this  was  not  the 
cafe  with  France.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  a 
navy,  did  not  arife  to  France  from  the  fame  ori- 
ginal and  immediate  necefiity  which  produced 
it  to  England.  But  the  queftion  is.  That  when 
both  of  them  turn  their  attention,  and  employ 
their  revenues  the  fame  way,  which  can  can  be 

fuperior  ?      "'  "'  "■'!>'    '^rfi--  ,•  ■:-."..■!  ir  '.,'i.-W3   "'.V:' 
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b('Jh($>:  ftiinuiil  revenue  of  FiaDCf  itnwlji 
dQut>lc  ^luc  of  England,  and  her  auoilMfffoC 
ii^babiUQU  more  than  twice  as  many*  Each 
of  them,  hai  the  fame  length  of  coaft  on  cbe 
channel;  hefides  which,  France  has  feveral  hun^ 
dred miles  extent  on  the. Bay  of  Bifcay^  and  til 
opening  on  the  Mediterranean :  and  every  4ay 
proves,  that  pra^ice  andexercife  makes  failors 
as  well  as  foldiers,  in  one  country  as  well  9$ 
^nother»..;o}i:*)(.<  aiixftifi  ■a-H  5i 

f :  If,  then,  Britain  can  maintain  an  hundred 
ihips  of  the  line,  France  can  as  well  fupport  m 
biindred  and  fifty,  becaufe  her  revenues  and  Ji«r 
population  are  as  equal  to  the  one  as  ihofe  iof 
England  are  to  the  other.  And  the  only  rt afeoi 
>vhy  (he  has  not  done  it,  is,  becaufe  j(he  haSiO/OC 
till  lately  attended  to  it.  But  when  (he  fees^  as 
ihe  now  fees,  that  a  navy  is  the  firft  engime 
of  power,  (he  can  eafUy  accompliih  |r,  ir; « 
England  very  falfely,  and  ruinouOy  for  her^ 
felf,  infers,  ^hat  becaufe  (he  had  the  advantiige 
of  France*  while  France  had  the  fmaller  navy, 
chat  for  that  reafon  it  is  always  to  be>  fo  • 
Whereas  it  may  be  clearly  feen»  that  the 
drength  of  France  has  never  yet  been  trijrd  on 
a  navy,  and  that  (he  is  as  able  to  be  as  fupecior 
tol^ngUnd  in  the  extent  of  a  navy,  as  (he  is  in 
the  extienc  of  her  revenues  and  her  populacLpn. 
And  ]&ngland  ntiay  lament  the  day,  whfin  by 
her  indolence  and  injuilice,  (he  provoked  id 
Itrance  a  maritime  difpofition,  ^n  (txnw  oj 
'i^hJ^^  U  in  the  power  of  the  combined  Rtct&tp 
v'ffi  conquer 


iiiiiquer  every  iihifd  in  the  Weft  Indiei^  4nd 
fedoee  til  the  BritiAi  navy  in  thdfe  plttcei,  Fof^ 
M^ere  Fftnce  and  Spain  to  fendcliiir  whole  lift vMl 
fiirceiin  Europe  to  ihofe  iflandst  it  irouldnoc  b« 
in  the  power  of  Britato  to  follow  them  wilb  in 
equal  force.  She  would  be  ftUl  ae  or  30  flitpt 
in^rior,  were  Ihe  to  fend  every  vetTel  (be  hod  $ 
and  in  the  mean  time  all  the  foreign  trade  of 
England  would  lie  expofed  to  the  Dutch* 

It  is  a  maxim  which  I  am  perfuaded  wiH 
ever  hold  goodj  and  more  efpeeially  in  naval 
operations,  that  a  great  power  ought  never  Cd 
move  4 n  detachments,  if  it  can  polUbly  be 
tMToided }  'but  to  go  with  itt  whole  force  td 
Ibme  important  object,  the  reduction  of  which 
^11  have  adecifive  efTe^fc  upon  the  war.  Had 
thewholeof  the  French  and  Spanilh  Aeeti  in 
Europe  come  lad  fpring  to  the  Weft  Indief» 
every  iiland  had  been  their  own,  Rodney  their 
prifoner,  afid  his  fleet  their  prize.  From  the 
United  States  the  combined  fleets  can  be  fup« 
pHed  wirh  provifions>  without  the  necefllty  oC 
drawing  them  from  Europe  1  which  ii  not  the 
cafe  with  England^'*' "^i"/  «*^  i,***i*  ji  *fcvu**// 
^^*^  Accident  has  thrown  fome  Idvantdgei  in 
the  way  of  England,  which,  from  the  inf<^ferify 
of  her  navy,  (he  had  not  a  right  to  expe£t«  For 
though  (he  has  been  obliged  to  fly  before  the 
combined  fleets,  yet  Rodney  has  twice  had  the 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  detached  fquadroni, 
to  which  he  was  fuprrior  in  numbers :  The 
^rft  oflfCape  St,  Vin^cnti  where  l|e  had  nearly 
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two  to  one)  and  the  other  in  the  Weft  IndieQ 
where  he  had  a  majority  of  iix  fhif  s.  Vi^oriet 
of  this  kind  almoft  produce  themfelvei :  they 
art  wbn'Wtthout  honour,  and  fufltrcd  without 
difgracei  and  are  afcribable  to  the  chance  of 
meeting,  not  to  the  fuperiority  of  fighting  i  for 
the  fame  Admiral  under  whom  they  were 
obtained,  was  unable  in  three  former  engage-* 
ments  to  make  the  lead  impreflTion  on  a  fleet 
confifting  of  an  equal  number  of  Ihips  with  his 
own,  and  compounded  for  the  evefiti«  by  declia* 
ing  the  adlions*. 


■nh«v 
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To  conclude,  if  it  may  be  faid  that  Britain 
numerous  enemiei,  it  likewife  proves  that 
ihe  has  given  numerous  offences.  Infolence  it 
fure  to  provoke  hatred^  whether  in  a  nation  of 
an  individual.  The  want  of  manners  in  the ' 
Britifli  Court  may  be  feen  even  in  its  birth-days 
and  new-vears  odes,  which  are  calculated  to 
infatuate  the  vulgar,  and  difguft  the  man  of 
refiaement:  and  her  former  overbearing  rude*> 
nefs,  and  unfuflTerable  injuftice  on  the  feas,  have 
made  every  commercial  nation  her  foe.  Hef 
fleets  were  employed  as  engines  of  prey,  and 
afled  on  the  furface  of  the  deep,  the  charadler 
which  the  (hark  does  beneath  it.— On  the  other 
hand,,  the  Combined  Powers  are  taking  a 
popular  part,  and  will  render  their  reputation 
immortal,   by  eftablifliing  the  perfect  freedom 


•  See  the  aeeountf^  either  Engl'ifl)  "f  French  t  tf  three  aShnf 
ihe  Wefi  Indies  lei-ween  Count  de  Cuiehen  and  Admtrat 
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of  the  ocean>  to  which  »U  countries  havev« 
right,  and  are  incerefted  in  accompli  filing. 
Jhe  Tea  is  the  world's  highway  i  and  he  that 
arrogates  a  prerogative  over  it,  cranfgrefles  tho 
right,  andjuftly  brings  on  himfelf  the  ohaiUre- 
menc  of  nations.         .a  ^-.^^iv    -^  >'> 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  th^ 
future  tranquillity  of  mankind,  were  an  article 
introduced  into  the  next  general  peace,  that  no 
one  nation  (hould,  in  time  of  peace,  exceed  a 
certain  number  of  Ihips  of  war.  Something 
of  this  kind  feems  neceflary :  for,  according  to 
the  prefent  fafhion,  half  the  world  will  get  upon 
the  water,  and  there  appears  no  end  to  the  tx* 
tent  to  which  navies  may  be  carried.  Another 
reafon  is,  that  navies  add  nothing  to  the  man* 
liers  or  morals  of  a  people.  The  fcqueftered 
life  which  attends  the  fervice,  prevents  the 
opportunities  of  fociety,  and  is  too  apt  to  occa* 
fion  a  coarfenefs  of  ideas  and  language,  and  that 
more  in  (hips  of  war  than  in  commercial  employ } 
becaufe,  in  the  latter  they  mix  more  with  the 
world,  and  are  nearer  relate  '  to  it.  I  mention 
this  remark  as  a  general  one,  and  not  applied 
to  any  one  country  more  than  another^  no  bih^ 

Britain  has  now  had  the  trial  of  above  Cevtn 
years,  with  an  expence  of  nearly  an  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  fterlingi  and  every  month  in  which 
ihe  delays  to  conclude  a  peace,  cods  her  another 
million  fteriing,  over  and  above  her  ordinary 
expences  of  government,  which  are  a  million 
more  -,  fo  that  her  total  monthly  expence  is  two 
iw  million 
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fnllHofi  t)oundi  fte»lHi|||^  wliUsh  »  equal  to  thd 
whole  yearly  expence  of  AmericB,  M  charges 
iftcluded.  Judge,  theni  who  is  bed  able  to 
continue  it. 

ShehaSk  likewife,  many  atonements  to  make 
to  an  injured  world,  as  well  in  one  quarter  as 
another*  And,  inftead  of  ptirfuing  that  temper 
of  arrogsnce,  which  fenres  onlf  to  fink  her  in 
the  eftecm,  and  entail  on  her  che  dlfiike  of  all 
nations,  (he  will  do  well  to  reform  her  manners, 
retrench  her  expenccs,  live  peaceably  wkh  her 
neighbours,  and  think  of  war  no  more. 

Philadelphia^  Augufi  at,  1782. 
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